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Southern Congressional Leaders and the 
New Freedom, 1913-1917 


By Dewey W. GRANTHAM, JR. 


One of the great paradoxes in southern history is the contrast in the 
political leadership of the South in the fifty-year periods immediately 
before and following the Civil War. Seldom has a similar area pro- 
duced such a wealth of political leaders as the South did in the last 
quarter of the eighteenth and the first half of the nineteenth centuries. 
The post-Civil War South, however, failed to bring forth comparable 
statesmen. The Reconstruction policy aroused a defensive spirit in the 
southern people; they united in blind allegiance to one party and ral- 
lied around that party in order to maintain white supremacy. No 
longer did the South encourage independent political thinking; no 
longer were its political captains devoted to national issues; no longer 
did the region exert a controlling influence in national affairs; and the 
South’s counsel was sought no more." 

The postwar South had been in the wilderness of local politics for 
two generations before a triumphant Democratic party swept into the 
lower house of Congress in 1911, aided by the schism in the Repub- 
lican party, to the tune of a 228 to 160 majority.* Neither a president 
nor a vice-president had come out of the South since the Civil War. 
Only two of eleven speakers of the House were Southerners during the 
period from 1861 to 1913; and only fourteen of 125 cabinet members, 

1James W. Garner, “Southern Politics since the Civil War,” in Studies in Southern 
History and Politics, Inscribed to William A. Dunning (New York, 1914), 371-73; Gar- 
ner, “New Politics for the South,” in Annals of the American Academy of Political and 


Social Science (Philadelphia, 1890- ), XXXV (1910), 180. 
2O ficial Congressional Directory, 62 Cong., 1 Sess., 142. 
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five of twenty justices of the Supreme Court, and ten of 112 diplomatic 
representatives to major foreign courts were southern men.* The con- 
trast with the southern participation in national affairs of ante-bellum 
days was too great to have been accidental. 

The period from 1911 to 1913 saw a rare spectacle, unprecedented 
in that generation: a Democratic majority working harmoniously. The 
leader of the Democratic forces in the national House of Representa- 
tives was a Southerner, Oscar W. Underwood of Alabama. Tall, broad- 
chested, round-faced, and clean shaven, with neatly parted, mat-like 
brown hair, this representative from the district of the “little Pitts- 
burgh” of the South resembled in demeanor and dress a business man 
rather than a politician. Unhurried and calm, he was a force to be 
reckoned with in this, the first Democratic House since Cleveland's 
administration.* Under his leadership the House revised tariff sched- 
ules downward, liberalized its rules, provided for publication of cam- 
paign expenses before elections, submitted a constitutional amendment 
for popular election of United States senators, and generally demon- 
strated that ‘‘never had the Democracy been so unified in a generation; 
never had it moved with such celerity and confidence toward progres- 
sive triumphs.’”® 

In 1912 a political revolution occurred in the South. In practically 
every southern state the progressive faction of the Democratic party 
quit the camp of William Jennings Bryan to lift high the banner of 
that stalwart though converted progressive, Woodrow Wilson.” The 
progressive tendencies of the Democrats, the alignment of President 
Taft with the Old Guard element of his party, and the subsequent split 
in Republican ranks allowed the prayer of ‘Pitchfork Ben’ Tillman 


8Garner, “Southern Politics since the Civil War,” loc. cit., 370-71; Holland Thomp- 
son, The New South (New Haven, 1919), 28-29. 

‘Burton J. Hendrick, “Oscar W. Underwood: A New Leader from the New South,” 
in McClure’s Magazine (New York, 1893-1929), XXXVIII (1912), 405. 

5Claude G. Bowers, “Oscar W. Underwood: A Portrait,’ in Oscar W. Underwood, 
Drifting Sands of Party Politics (New York, 1928), xiii. 

®Arthur S. Link, “The South and the Democratic Campaign of 1912” (Ph.D. dis- 
sertation, University of North Carolina, 1945), 184, 453. 
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“to see a real Democrat President before I die’’ to be answered when 
Wilson won a decisive victory in November.’ 

As a result of the congressional elections of 1912, the Democrats 
had a majority in the House of 290 to 127, and in the Senate, of 51 
to 44. Of the twenty-two senators from the eleven secession states, all 
were Democrats. Of the 104 representatives from the same states, one 
hundred were Democrats, three were Republicans, and one seat was 
vacant at the beginning of the extra session in 1913.* Since the South 
had resumed its practice of the ante-bellum period of ‘keeping its 
strong men long in public life where, by reason of seniority as well as 
capacity, they rose to places of power,”® it was obvious that control of 
the government would be largely in southern hands. Thus, in addition 
to a change of parties, the election of 1912 resulted in a major shift in 
geographical control and fundamental policies. The South was in the 
saddle. 

Meeting on March 5, 1913, the first Democratic caucus of the 
Senate created a new steering committee of nine members, dominated 
by progressives and charged with extensive authority over the work 
of the party in the Senate. In making committee assignments the steer- 
ing committee violated the seniority rule only once: the substitution of 
Thomas S. Martin of Virginia for Benjamin R. Tillman of South 
Caroline as chairman of the Appropriations Committee. All of the 
Senate committees were headed by Southerners except those on Agri- 
culture, Interoceanic Canals, and Interstate Commerce; and even these 
were well stocked with high-ranking Southerners. In addition to the 
selection of Martin as chairman of the Appropriations Committee, 
Hoke Smith of Georgia was elected chairman of the Committee on 
Education and Labor; Furnifold M. Simmons of North Carolina, 
Finance; Augustus O. Bacon of Georgia, Foreign Relations; Charles 


7Benjamin R. Tillman to Woodrow Wilson, July 12, 1912, quoted in Francis B. 
Simkins, Pitchfork Ben Tillman, South Carolinian (Baton Rouge, 1944), 505. 

8Cong. Directory, 63 Cong., 1 Sess., 131-39, 143-54. 

“Judson C. Welliver, “The Triumph of the South,” in Mansey's Magazine (New 
York, 1889-1929), XLIX (1913), 731, 738. 
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A. Culberson of Texas, Judiciary; Joseph F. Johnston of Alabama, 
Military Affairs; Benjamin R. Tillman of South Carolina, Naval Af- 
fairs; John H. Bankhead of Alabama, Post Offices and Post Roads; 
and Lee S. Overman of North Carolina, Rules.'® 

Following the election of 1910, the organization of the House 
Democratic caucus had been somewhat revolutionized so as to allow 
the Ways and Means Committee to serve as a steering committee. 
Underwood, as chairman of this committee and as majority leader, and 
Speaker Champ Clark of Missouri had worked together to achieve a 
well-organized House in the Sixty-second Congress.'* The chairman- 
ship roster for the House in 1913 included Asbury F. Lever of South 
Carolina as chairman of the Committee on Agriculture; Carter Glass 
of Virginia, Banking and Currency; Dudley M. Hughes of Georgia, 
Education; Henry D. Flood of Virginia, Foreign Affairs; William C. 
Adamson of Georgia, Interstate and Foreign Commerce; Henry D. 
Clayton of Alabama, Judiciary; James Hay of Virginia, Military Af- 
fairs; Lemuel P. Padgett of Tennessee, Naval Affairs; John A. Moon 
of Tennessee, Post Offices and Post Roads; Robert L. Henry of Texas, 
Rules; and Oscar W. Underwood of Alabama, Ways and Means.” 

The stage was now set for Democratic action, and, in the words of 
Underwood, the “Democratic majority prepared to do business for the 
nation.’"* It was considered extremely likely by some publicists that 
the Democrats would repeat the fiasco of 1893. These writers pointed 
out that the South clearly had a controlling influence in the adminis- 
trative party, but that it was not likely to be united on such items as 
tariff, currency, and trust legislation. One observer even contended that 
he foresaw ‘‘a divided demoralized, disorganized Democratic Party 

19Cong. Directory, 63 Cong., 1 Sess., 131-39. 

11Francis G. Wickware (ed.), The American Year Book; A Record of Events and 
Progress (New York, 1911- ), 1913, pp. 20-21. 

12Most of these chairmen in the House had been continued from the Sixty-second 
Congress. It is an interesting fact that the southern Democrats had risen to positions of 
power through long tenure of office. Of the northern Democrats, for example, eighteen 
of New York's thirty-two in the House were freshmen, while eleven of Illinois’ twenty 


were new in 1913. Cong. Directory, 63 Cong., 2 Sess., 185-94. 
148Underwood, Drifting Sands of Party Politics, 311. 
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when the country is appealed to four years hence.”"** But in spite of 
conjecture as to the course of future events, it was conceded that all 
indications in early 1913 pointed to southern control. In the words of 
one writer, “In Washington you feel it in the air, you note it in the 
changed and changing ways of business; you listen to evidence of it 
in the mellow accent with which the South makes our English a musical 
tongue; you hear strange names of men to whom leadership and 
importance are attributed, and if you ask, you almost invariably learn 
that they are from the South.’* 

The Southerners who were in control of Congress in 1913 possessed 
many things in common, but they were diverse in many ways. Their 
success in working together to enact a legislative program that would 
warrant their re-election and continued congressional leadership was 
to them an all-important matter. Under the circumstances their every 
political move was closely observed by the people of the country. 

Before the Democratic alignment on the tariff was definitely known, 
fear was expressed that the Democratic congressional leaders might 
not support the President's demands for revision. The rank and file of 
the party believed, however, that “taxes should be levied for revenue 
only and not for the benefit of special interest,’** and it was soon evi- 
dent that President Wilson could depend upon the Democratic majority 
to support his policies. A key figure in the enactment of this program 
was to be Underwood, “with whose very name the man in the street 
and in the corn row was barely familiar.’** It was this modest, serene, 
and suave Alabaman, in his dual role in the House, who dominated 
the tariff debate in that body. 

14A. Maurice Low, “The South in the Saddle,” in Harper's Weekly (New York, 
1857-1916), LVII, No. 2929 (February 8, 1913), 20; George K. Turner, “What Wilson 
Is Up Against,” in McClure’s Magazine, XL (1913), 173. For further evidence, see Jud- 
son C. Welliver, “The New Administration—Its Problems and Its Perils,” in Munsey’s 
Magazine, XLVIII (1913), 557-58. 

15Welliver, “The Triumph of the South,” Joc. cit., 740. 

'6Underwood, Drifting Sands of Party Politics, 166. 

17Bowers, “Oscar W. Underwood: A Portrait,” Joc. cit., viii. Characteristic of the 


periodical material on Underwood is Hendrick, “Oscar W. Underwood: A New Leader 
from the New South,” Joc. cit., 405-409. 
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As the lower house of the Sixty-third Congress was officially con- 
vened at noon on April 7, 1913, Underwood introduced the adminis- 
tration’s new tariff bill. The next day, President Wilson, returning 
to the practice of Washington and John Adams, appeared before Con- 
gress in person to endorse the bill in a ten-minute speech."* Thus action 
on the first item of the Democratic agenda was set in motion. Although 
Republican opposition, led by Sereno E. Payne, was stubborn and 
fairly well conducted, it caused the Democrats little worry. The mas- 
terful Underwood, though weary before it was done, was ever pushing 
the debate forward; he was “placid ever, urbane even in attack, tender 
even in his tyrannies.’** He brought the bill to a vote on May 8, and 
got it through by the overwhelming majority of 281 to 139. Of the 
southern representatives, only the three Republicans and four of the 
“protection” Democrats from Louisiana voted with the minority.” 

In the Senate, Furnifold M. Simmons, chairman of the Committee 
on Finance, was in charge of the tariff bill. Looked upon as a member 
ot the Democratic Old Guard in early 1913, Simmons was pleasant to 
meet, quiet, deliberate to the limit, serious, and always a ‘southern 
gentleman.’’ Small, but with a powerful physique and distinctive dig- 
nity, he was, like Underwood, a master of detail on the tariff and public 
finance.** Regardless of past criticisms, Simmons displayed remarkable 
ability in working for the passage of the bill, and was able to marshal 
enough strength to prevent public hearings by the Finance Committee.* 
The bill early encountered strong opposition from the protection lobby- 
ists in the Senate, but Wilson's sensational release on May 26, in which 

'8Cong. Record, 63 Cong., 1 Sess., 61, 79 (April 7, 1913), 132 (April 8, 1913); 
Atlanta Journal, April 7, 8, 1913. 

'°This description of Underwood was made on the floor of the House by Victor Mur- 
dock of Kansas. Cong. Record, 63 Cong., 1 Sess., 5238 (September 30, 1913). 

20[bid., 1386-87 (May 8, 1913). Those voting against the bill were Richard W. Aus- 
tin and Sam R. Sells (Republicans) of Tennessee, C. Bascom Slemp (Republican) of 


Virginia, and Robert F. Broussard, H. Garland Dupre, Ladislas Lazaro, and Lewis L. 
Morgan (Democrats) of Louisiana. 

21J. Fred Rippy (ed.), F. M. Simmons, Statesman of the New South (Durham, 
1936), 42-44; “Men We Are Watching,” in Independent (New York, 1848-1928), 
LXXIV (1913), 1133-34. 

22Cong. Record, 63 Cong., 1 Sess., 1393 (May 9, 1913), 2250 (June 27, 1913). 
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he denounced the lobbyists as numerous, industrious, and insidious, 
probably impaired their influence.** Debate on the bill continued 
throughout the long, hot days of summer. Led by Simmons, Augustus 
O. Bacon, and William J. Stone, the Democrats succeeded in passing 
the measure on September 9, after each paragraph had been debated 
and numerous Republican amendments and petitions considered.” 

The alacrity with which the Democrats responded to the President's 
recommendations on the tariff in both houses was remarkable, not- 
withstanding the opposition to free sugar and free wool by a small 
number of party members. The assistance given the Democrats by half a 
dozen Republican progressives should not be underestimated, but the 
leadership shown by Underwood and Simmons, strongly supported by 
Claude Kitchin of North Carolina and Cordell Hull of Tennessee in 
the House and by John Sharp Williams of Mississippi in the Senate, 
was a factor of tremendous import.** The first item on the agenda could 
now be checked. 

The second part of the Democratic program, as sent out from the 
White House in 1913, was the fulfillment of the campaign promises to 
reorganize the banking and currency structure of the country and to 
pass laws to control the ‘money trusts.” The initial steps had already 
been taken in 1912, when the doughty Carter Glass, successor-apparent 
to Arsene Pujo as chairman of the Banking and Currency Committee, 
was encouraged by the prospects for Wilson's election to push work on 
the new currency bill. Glass was a diminutive (only five feet, four 
inches in height) red-headed and Roman-nosed former newspaper 
editor from Virginia, who had the peculiar habit of speaking out of 
the left corner of his mouth, and was perhaps the most pugnacious 
member of Congress in 1913.*° By his own confession, Glass had no 

*8[bid., 1804 (May 29, 1913). 

*4The Senate vote was 44 to 37. Ibid., 2373 (July 11, 1913), 4617-18 (September 3, 
1913), 4721 (September 11, 1913), 5274 (September 30, 1913). 

2>Cordell Hull, former judge from the mountain areas of Tennessee, was the author 
of the most novel feature of the bill, the income tax provision. 


26Rixey Smith and Norman Beasley, Carter Glass; A Biography (New York, 1939), 
ix, 46-47, 85; Homer J. Dodge, “The Man Who Took McAdoo’s Place,” in American 
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special qualifications for the job to be done other than several years of 
experience as a minority member of the House and the possession of 
common sense.” The courteous Virginian failed, however, to mention 
an asset which was perhaps his greatest—the determination to fight to 
the last ditch for his convictions. 

On June 26, 1913, currency bills were introduced in the Senate by 
Robert L. Owen of Oklahoma and in the House by Glass, and were 
referred to the appropriate committee in each house.** Although an out- 
ward semblance of harmony was maintained for a time in the House 
Committee on Banking and Currency, a group of agrarian radicals 
within the party soon caused Glass trouble. A dissenter within the com- 
mittee was Otis Wingo of Arkansas, while Robert L. Henry of Texas 
gave the insurgents powerful encouragement from outside. In general 
this group expressed the critical and impatient views of the original 
Pujo sub-committee, which represented the Bryan philosophy, as op- 
posed to the more conservative and constructive Glass group. Henry, 
the author of the original resolution demanding a money-trust investi- 
gation, desired that banking legislation be postponed until a more 
thorough inquiry could be made; and he finally took his fight to the 
caucus, where on August 11 he attacked the Currency Committee, 
assailed the President, and showered Bryan with praise. Glass replied 
heatedly, and was able to get a favorable vote on his bill. Through 
individual conferences with the radicals, Wilson, together with Under- 
wood and Secretary William G. McAdoo, did yeoman work in smooth- 
ing out Democratic differences. In the end, Glass read a letter to the 
caucus from Secretary Bryan in which the latter pledged his support 
“in all details,” and subtly repudiated his alleged views as expressed 
by Henry. On August 28 the House caucus voted, 160 to 9, to accept 


Review of Reviews (New York, 1890-1937), LIX (1919), 373; Carter Glass, An Adven- 
ture in Constructive Finance (New York, 1927), 72, 81-82, 90-92. 

27Glass, Adventure in Constructive Finance, 69; William G. McAdoo, Crowded Years: 
The Reminiscences of William G. McAdoo (Boston, 1931), 219-21. 

28Comg. Record, 63 Cong., 1 Sess., 2173, 2216 (June 26, 1913); American Year Book, 
1913, p. 38; Glass, Adventure in Constructive Finance, 89. 
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the Glass bill as a party measure.*” Thereafter, House passage of the 
bill was practically assured. Glass secured a vote on September 18, and 
the bill was passed, 287 to 85, with only three southern Democrats 
voting in the minority.*° 

Despite some Democratic opposition in the Senate to a consideration 
of the currency bill during the extra session; despite differences between 
the Glass bill and the plan worked out by Owen as chairman of the 
Senate Banking and Currency Committee; and despite public hearings 
which consumed two months, the Democrats pushed the measure 
through by a 54 to 34 vote in mid-December. Southern Democrats 
voted solidly for the bill. 

While others were expressing doubt in early 1913 as to the future 
success of the Democrats, Wilson had shown no uneasiness. He and his 
congressional stalwarts, Underwood, Simmons, Williams, Kitchin, 
Hull, and Glass, worked harmoniously together through long, fruitful 
congressional days. Summarizing the political year, a national periodi- 
cal stated editorially in December, 1913, that the “Administration has 
had the good sense not to chatter or gabble in public or to do its own 
boasting of vindication or success. It has too much serious work on 
hand to be boasting or resting on its oars.’** On December 22, 1913, 
however, that fascinating story-teller, Tom Heflin of Alabama, had 
risen from his seat in the House to boast: “Mr. Speaker, this is a time 
for rejoicing,” and had proceeded in wondrous fashion to tell of the 
prowess of the Democrats. Wilson, he said, ‘has wrought mightily for 
the American people. Under the masterful leadership of Oscar W. 
Underwood he has reduced the tariff tax and revised the most ob- 

29Ray Stannard Baker, Woodrow Wilson; Life and Letters, 8 vols. (Garden City, 
N. Y., 1927-1939), IV, 139-40; American Year Book, 1913, pp. 44-45. “The Texan,” 
wrote Glass of Henry, “was an engaging talker and an exceedingly likable fellow; but 
he knew as much about banking and currency questions as a child about astronomy.” 
Glass, Adventure in Constructive Finance, 122-25, 130-34. 

39Cong. Record, 63 Cong., 1 Sess., 4860 (September 13, 1913), 5129 (September 18, 
nea 63 Cong., 2 Sess., 1230 (December 13, 1913); American Year Book, 1913, pp. 


48, 53; McAdoo, Crowded Years, 222-23. 
32American Review of Reviews, XLVIII (1913), 644-45. 
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noxious tariff system that ever burdened a free people. Under the 
splendid leadership of that genius from Virginia, Carter Glass, . . . he 
has secured the passage of a banking and currency law that will won- 
derfully bless and benefit the American people.” Although this was a 
politician's oratory, it was essentially true. The “New Freedom” was 
under way, and the Democrats, at least, would agree with Heflin that 
“Labor is employed, wages are good, the earth has yielded abundantly, 
and the Democratic Party is in control, God reigns, and all is well with 
the Republic.”** 

While Underwood and Glass were successfully steering important 
features of the Wilson program through Congress, Representative 
Henry D. Clayton of Alabama was preparing another plank in the 
New Freedom platform—an act regulating trusts. For the first time in 
his legislative career Clayton was faced with a responsibility of tre- 
mendous proportions. Fifty-six years of age in 1913, a follower of 
Bryan and something of a deep-South liberal, a veteran legislator, and 
a capable lawyer, he had by virtue of long service succeeded to the 
chairmanship of the Judiciary Committee when the House became 
Democratic in 1911. The shift in the legislative scene from the tariff 
and currency to the antitrust measures which the Democrats were 
pledged to introduce, brought Clayton and Charles A. Culberson to 
the fore. Clayton was the first of the Bryan apostles in Congress to 
lead off with important legislation under the New Freedom. Assisted 
by John C. Floyd of Arkansas and Charles C. Carlin of Virginia, Clay- 
ton had been quietly at work on the problem of the trusts for several 
months, and had also been in consultation with Wilson.** Writing to 
Clayton on October 10, 1913, the President referred to the expected 
trust legislation. ‘I foresee,’ he wrote, “the chief responsibility of the 


regular session will lie with the Committee of Judiciary, of which you 


33Cong. Record, 63 Cong., 2 Sess., 1455 (December 22, 1913). 


§4Burton J. Hendrick, “A New Leader and a New Trust Policy,” in World's Work 
(New York, 1900-1932), XXVII (1914), 499-502. 
35""The Progress of the World,” in American Review of Reviews, XLVI (1913), 


522-24. 
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are chairman.”** Thus, in his usual precise style, Wilson called the play 
which would bring Clayton and the trust program to the front. 

Included in the enumeration of administrative policies for legislative 
action in the first annual message of President Wilson on December 2, 
1913, was the prevention of private monopolies.” When Congress re- 
convened on January 12, 1914, Clayton was ready with drafts of four 
different bills, which, with a fifth framed by William C. Adamson of 
Georgia, were christened the “Five Brothers.” These provided for an 
interstate trade commission, prohibited interlocking directorates, at- 
tempted to define unlawful practices, and proposed five amendments 
to the Sherman Act, which would curb unfair competition by means 
of price discrimination, discounts, rebates, and exclusive agreements.** 
Wilson went before Congress on January 20, 1914, with a special mes- 
sage outlining his ideas for trust and monopoly control.” 

The Clayton program in the House was tempered by conservative 
influences. The Interstate Trade Commission Act as finally passed did 
not give the trade commission which it established an initial grant of 
broad powers as Clayton had suggested. Instead, the Adamson idea of 
gradually developing the functions of the commission prevailed.*° The 
hearings begun by the Judiciary Committee on January 29 brought to 
light opposition to the provisions of the bill prohibiting interlocking 
directorates, refining the Sherman Act, and regulating trade relations 
on the part of business and financial interests. Underwood, Francis G. 
Newlands of Nevada, and others took the position that the broad 
prohibitions set forth by Clayton might interfere with legitimate enter- 
prises. Their influence on Wilson was partly responsible for the sub- 
sequent modification of the Clayton bills. The revised bills were 

36Wilson to Clayton, October 10, 1913, ibid., 522. Prior to the receipt of this letter 
Clayton had been appointed by the governor of Alabama to the Senate seat made vacant 
by the death of Joseph F. Johnston. He now withdrew his credentials, in the light of his 
future duties. 

87Cong. Record, 63 Cong., 2 Sess., 43-44 (December 2, 1913). 

88[bid., 2142-44, 2150-51 (January 22, 1914), 6714 (April 14, 1914). 

897 bid., 1962-64 (January 20, 1914). 


491 bid., 8840 (May 19, 1914), 9929 (June 6, 1914); American Year Book, 1914, 
pp. 11-13. 
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combined in the Clayton “Omnibus Bill,” and introduced in the House 
as an administration measure on April 14.*' The three trust bills were 
passed by the House on June 5, with no southern Democratic opposi- 
tion.** 

Clayton played a vital role in the passage of this legislation in the 
House. He presented a contrast to Underwood, who had taken such a 
great part in the previous legislation, in that he was said to represent 
the Old South, but at the same time was admittedly a radical follower 
of Bryan. A lawyer rather than a constructive statesman, he contributed 
most, perhaps, in the drafting of the trust program and in committee 
work. Although he often spoke in a florid and fervent manner, he was 
known as a clear and logical thinker,** and he certainly carried out his 
responsibilities in the second session of the Sixty-third Congress as 
foreseen by Wilson. 

During the summer of 1914 President Wilson continued to urge the 
Senate to complete the trust legislation initiated by the lower house. 
The trade bill passed the Senate in early August with only one southern 
vote in the negative. It was not until September 2, however, that Cul- 
berson was able to push through the antitrust bill,** and the third great 
portion of the Democratic program was completed. As the time ap- 
proached for the Democrats to face the national electorate in the con- 
gressional elections of November, 1914, the question in the minds of 
many was what direction the New Freedom would next assume in 
domestic affairs, and who would follow Underwood, Simmons, Glass, 
and Clayton in the Democratic parade. 

In the meantime, other Southerners were already involved in prob- 
lems connected with the foreign policy of the Wilson administration. 

*1Cong. Record, 63 Cong., 2 Sess., 6714 (April 14, 1914); Baker, Woodrow Wilson, 
IV, 372-73; American Year Book, 1914, pp. 10-11. 

*2Cong. Record, 63 Cong., 2 Sess., 9911-12 (June 5, 1914); American Year Book, 
1914, pp. 13-16. 

48See sketch of Clayton in Dictionary of American Biography, 21 vols. and index 
(New York, 1928-1945), XXI, 179; Hendrick, “A New Leader and a New Trust 
Policy,” loc. cit., 499-502. 


*4Cong. Record, 63 Cong., 2 Sess., 13319 (August 5, 1914), 14610 (September 2, 
1914). William S. West of Georgia voted against the trade bill. 
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Although southern congressmen generally approved Wilson’s policy 
with regard to Mexico, Augustus O. Bacon of Georgia, chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations and a dignified and sturdy 
patriarch of seventy-five years, early opposed intervention in Mexico.** 
Until his death in February, 1914, his calm and continued efforts proved 
a pacifying influence in Senate consideration of Mexican diplomatic 
relations. But when the vote was taken in the House, in April, 1914, 
on the resolution granting the President authority to use armed force 
in Mexico, only four congressmen from the South voted nay.“ 

On March 5, 1914, President Wilson, because of diplomatic urgen- 
cies bearing on the Mexican situation and because of his own convic- 
tions on the matter, went before Congress and made a request that 
placed his party in a difficult position. “I have come to ask you,” he 
announced, “‘for the repeal of that provision of the Panama Canal act 
of August 24, 1912, which exempts vessels engaged in the coastwise 
trade of the United States from payment of tolls, and to urge upon 
you the justice, the wisdom, and the large policy of such a repeal with 
the utmost earnestness of which I am capable.’ There was no mis- 
taking the seriousness of the President's action, and most congressmen 
undoubtedly realized that this was to be a crucial test of his power over 
his own party, as important in its political aspects as in its bearing on 
foreign policy.** The Democratic platform of 1912 had definitely 
stated: ‘“We favor the exemption from tolls of American ships engaged 
in coastwise trade passing through the Panama canal.’’*® 

The fight over the repeal of the tolls exemption clause occupied the 
better part of three months. The struggle in the House was brief but 
sharp. The President's supporters included the genial and democratic 
Adamson, whose contributions were superb in steering the repeal 

495New York Times, February 13, 1913. 

48Cong. Record, 63 Cong., 2 Sess., 6957-58 (April 20, 1914), 7014 (April 21, 1914). 
Those voting in the negative were Sam R. Sells of Tennessee, and Thomas U. Sisson, 
Hubert D. Stephens, and Samuel A. Witherspoon of Mississippi. 

47 bid., 4346 (March 5, 1914). 


481 bid., 4313 (March 5, 1914). 
49Kirk H. Porter (ed.), National Party Platforms (New York, 1924), 331. 
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measure through, Edward W. Pou of North Carolina, Thomas W. 
Hardwick of Georgia, Rufus Hardy of Texas, and Thomas U. Sisson 
of Mississippi.” Adamson found a strong supporting element within 
the party which viewed exemption as a veiled subsidy to an interest 
already endowed with monopolistic privileges.“ Underwood and 
Kitchin led a fighting minority, however, which teamed with the Re- 
publicans in an attempt to prevent repeal, and the refusal of this group 
to follow Wilson brought the first notable rift in Democratic ranks. 
The repeal measure passed the House on March 31, by a vote of 247 
to 162, but fourteen Southerners voted against it.°* Senatorial action 
was slow, and an impasse was avoided only when the canny Simmons 
and George W. Norris of Nebraska drafted a face-saving provision. On 
June 11 the Senate approved repeal by a vote of 50 to 35, with three 
Southerners listed in the opposition.” 

Wilson had proven himself master of his party, but hereafter those 
in the party who differed with him would be less hesitant in voicing 
their views. But the Democrats presented a unified front in the elec- 
tions of 1914. They could enter the campaign with heads erect; chant- 
ing their slogan: “War in the East! Peace in the West! Thank God 
for Wilson!’"** When the results of the balloting of November 3, 1914, 
had been tallied, it was found that the Democrats had increased their 
numbers in the Senate to 56 and had retained a lead of 228 to 197 in 
the House.” No break had appeared in the South; and while some 
Democratic losses had occurred in the East, the West had stood by 
Wilson. The Democrats had won a signal victory. 


“Cong. Record, 63 Cong., 2 Sess., 5881 (March 30, 1914), 5992-93 (March 31, 
1914). 

5t1New York Times, March 28, 1914; American Year Book, 1914, p. 25. 

*2These included the southern Republicans. Cong. Record, 63 Cong., 2 Sess., 6088-89 
(March 31, 1914). 

58James K. Vardaman of Mississippi was the most outspoken Democratic opponent 
in the Senate. The other two were John K. Shields of Tennessee and Joseph E. Ransdell 
of Louisiana. Ibid., 10247-48 (June 11, 1914), 10328 (June 12, 1914). 

54"The Democrats and Congress,” in Nation (New York, 1865- ), XCIX (1914), 


299; Josephus Daniels, The Wilson Era; Years of Peace, 1910-1917 (Chapel Hill, 1944), 
425. 


"“5Cong. Directory, 64 Cong., 1 Sess., 136. 
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Before the election the Democrats had also made a significant be- 
ginning in the development of their legislative program for improve- 
ment in the fields of vocational education and agriculture, under the 
leadership of Hoke Smith, senator from Georgia, and Asbury F. Lever, 
representative from South Carolina. Smith, chairman of the Committee 
on Education and Labor, was a dynamo in the Senate in all that con- 
cerned vocational education. Known as a progressive, he was one of 
the few southern congressmen who had won national prominence prior 
to 1900, having been a remarkably successful secretary of the interior 
in Cleveland’s second cabinet. He played an important part in the 
reorganization of the Senate caucus in 1913, and was said to bridge 
“the present and past as does no other Democrat in Washington.” 
Lever, chairman of the House Committee on Agriculture, was the 
guardian of the farmers’ interests in the House, and as a skilled com- 
mitteeman the thirty-eight-year-old South Carolinian was “alive to the 
needs of the farmer and . . . unwilling to play the demagogue.’”* 

The principal agricultural legislation of 1914 was the Smith-Lever 
bill, which provided for a national system of agricultural extension 
work to be carried out in co-operation with the states. This bill, whose 
provisions were to be administered through the Morrill land grant 
colleges, was passed by the House on January 19, 1914, under the 
.adership of Lever and Dudley M. Hughes, an able Georgian. The 
Senate passed the bill on February 7, under the enthusiastic leadership 
of Hoke Smith.** 

Other aspects of this program were left to be taken up in the Sixty- 
fourth Congress, and in May, 1916, a rural credit bill was adopted. 
Among the southern senators who worked hard for its enactment were 
Duncan U. Fletcher of Florida, Hoke Smith, and John Sharp Williams; 


“6Burton J. Hendrick, “The New Order in Washington,” in World's Work, XXVII 
(1914), 319. 

57David F. Houston, Eight Years with Wilson's Cabinet, 1913 to 1920, 2 vols. (New 
York, 1926), 1, 201; Biographical Directory of the American Congress, 1774-1927 (Wash- 
ington, 1928), 1221. 

58Cong. Record, 63 Cong., 2 Sess., 1947 (January 19, 1914), 2288 (January 26, 1914), 
3130 (February 7, 1914). 
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and in the House William S. Howard of Georgia and Carter Glass 
assumed leading roles in its support. In neither house did the bill en- 
counter southern opposition.*® Smith’s crowning achievement, however, 
was his collaboration with Dudley M. Hughes in framing and pro- 
moting the Federal Vocational Education Act of February 23, 1917. 
The President had recommended passage of the vocational education 
bill in his annual message in 1916; but it appears to have been the 
work of Hughes and Smith, especially, that resulted in the eventual 
adoption of the measure. Indeed, Smith was utterly tireless in his re- 
peated efforts in behalf of this bill. 

In addition to the work of Smith, Lever, and Hughes in formulating 
and promoting the agricultural reform measures during Wilson’s first 
administration, credit for assistance in obtaining their adoption should 
also be given to Senators Ellison D. Smith of South Carolina and 
Thomas P. Gore of Oklahoma, and Representative Gordon Lee of 
Georgia. Representatives Heflin, Henry, and Sisson, all Southerners, 
also talked much about farm legislation in the House, but they did not 
rank with the others in achievement. In a closely related field, John 
H. Bankhead of Alabama, chairman of the Senate Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads, was deeply interested in internal improvements, 
and he and Representative Dorsey W. Shackleford of Missouri were 
influential in the passage of federal highway legislation in 1916. And 
as the passing parade of southern congressional leaders in support of 
the administration was thus being extended, another group of South- 
erners under the leadership of Senators Bankhead, Thomas W. Hard- 
wick of Georgia, who had recently been promoted from the House to 
fill Bacon’s unexpired term, James K. Vardaman of Mississippi, and 
James P. Clarke of Arkansas had helped in bringing about the defeat 
of the administration’s merchant marine bill in 1915. Basing their ob- 
jections on the ground that the proposed measure violated that section 
of the party platform which repudiated “bounties or subsidies from the 


5°] bid., 64 Cong., 1 Sess., 7412 (May 4, 1916), 8017 (May 15, 1916). 
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Public Treasury,” they contributed toward giving the President his first 
major congressional defeat.*° 

The year 1915 was described by a contemporary analyst as one which 
had been “unusually quiet in politics—a year of lull before the storm.”™ 
By the end of the year, however, the gathering war clouds had brought 
the crystallization of Wilson’s policy, and the first session of the Sixty- 
fourth Congress had brought a new leader to the congressional scene 
in the person of Claude Kitchin of North Carolina. Kitchin, who had 
stepped into the shoes left vacant by Underwood's election to the Sen- 
ate, inherited the dual role of majority leader and chairman of the 
House Ways and Means Committee; but while Underwood had had a 
working majority of 163, he would have only 32. Forty-six years old in 
1915, six feet tall and weighing 220 pounds, with wavy, iron-gray hair 
combed over a broad forehead, and possessing a distinct southern 
accent, he was a staunch follower of Bryan and a man who believed 
in real neutrality.** While Underwood was conciliatory, Kitchin was 
contentious—but a good story-teller who knew how to handle rural 
crowds. He was shy, modest, best in a rough and tumble debate, a good 
committee worker, and the type of lawyer-planter representative for 
which the South had come to be famous.* 

When the Sixty-fourth Congress convened in opening session before 
packed galleries, it was the general opinion that preparedness would 
dominate its debates. It is unlikely, however, that many foresaw the 
course of the United States to war and especially the part to be played 
by Kitchin and other so-called “recalcitrants.” After the President out- 
lined his preparedness program in his annual message on December 7, 
1915,% sentiment in favor of preparedness was sufficient to push 

6° bid., 63 Cong., 3 Sess., 3923 (February 16, 1915). 

*!James A. Woodburn, “Politics and Parties,” in American Year Book, 1915, p. 74. 

®2Alex M. Arnett, Claude Kitchin and the Wilson War Policies (Boston, 1937), 42; 
Burton J. Hendrick, “The New Democratic Leader in Congress,” in World’s Work, XXXI 
(1915), 140-41. 

63""Kitchin of North Carolina, the New Radical Leader of Democratic Cohorts in 
Congress,” in Current Opinion (New York, 1888-1925), LIX (1915), 316-18; Charles 


P. Cooper, “The Insanity of Preparedness,” in Independent, LXXXIV (1915), 466-67. 
®4Cong. Record, 64 Cong., 1 Sess., 95-100 (December 7, 1915). 
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through Congress the National Defense Act, the Naval Appropria- 
tions Act, and the Merchant Marine Act with little difficulty. James 
Hay of Virginia, chairman of the House Committee on Military Af- 
fairs, led in obtaining the enactment of the National Defense Act. 
Lemuel P. Padgett of Tennessee, chairman of the House Naval Affairs 
Committee, Benjamin R. Tillman, Senate Naval Affairs chairman, and 
Claude A. Swanson of Virginia gave powerful support in securing the 
adoption of the monumental navy bill. 

Claude Kitchin in the House and James K. Vardaman in the Senate 
led the opposition to the preparedness program within the Democratic 
party. Hoke Smith, Underwood, and others were also coming to dis- 
agree openly with Wilson on preparedness, but most Southerners went 
down the line in support of the President. The McLemore Resolution 
warning Americans not to take passage on armed ships of belligerent 
nations brought some southern support in defiance of Wilson in early 
1916, though the President was able to have it tabled.** Almost a year 
later, Wilson got an armed merchant ship bill passed by the lower 
house with no southern opposition,” but a little group of determined 
senators, including Vardaman and William F. Kirby of Arkansas, fili- 
bustered and prevented its enactment before the session expired.” But 
when the President finally made up his mind that entry into the war 
could no longer be avoided, the South gave him staunch support. 
Kitchin and Vardaman made speeches against the war resolution, 
knowing that they could not deter war but determined to record their 
convictions. 

A survey of the other major legislation of the first Wilson adminis- 
tration reveals a curious mixture of conservatism and liberalism on 
the part of southern congressmen. In general, they favored restricted 
immigration, endorsed prohibition, and fought woman suffrage, yet 
supported almost solidly such a liberal and advanced measure as fed- 


65] bid., 3720 (March 7, 1916). 
66]bid., 64 Cong., 2 Sess., 4691-92 (March 1, 1917), 4884-93 (March 3, 1917). 
67] bid., 5019-20 (March 4, 1917); New York Times, March 5, 1917. 
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eral development of water power.®* Exclusive of the President's in- 
fluence, the efforts of Representative Adamson of Georgia were most 
significant in bringing about the passage of the eight-hour bill by 
Congress in 1916, and the bill encountered practically no southern 
opposition.*® Thirty-seven of the forty-three negative votes in the 
House adoption of the resolution proposing the child labor amend- 
ment to the Constitution in February, 1915, were cast by Southerners.”° 
A second child labor bill was passed by the House in February, 1916, 
with conspicuous southern opposition,"’ and ten southern senators, led 
by Hardwick of Georgia and Overman of North Carolina, voted 
against the passage of the bill by the Senate in August, 1916." 

The Southerners, typifying their traditional conservatism, were es- 
pecially outspoken against woman suffrage. Senator Tillman confessed 
in the summer of 1913 that it made him ‘shudder to think of the con- 
sequences to the womanhood of America should suffrage become 
universal, taking in both sexes and all races.'"* Only six southern rep- 
resentatives voted in favor of the Anthony amendment on January 12, 
1915."* In the field of immigration legislation, Southerners took the 
lead in passing a regulatory bill. John L. Burnett of Alabama, chair- 
man of the House Immigration Committee, championed the bill, and 
there was little southern opposition in either house.” In the agitation 
for federal prohibition, two Southerners, Senator Morris Sheppard of 
Texas and Representative Richmond P. Hobson of Alabama, played 


®8Cong. Record, 64 Cong., 1 Sess., 3758 (March 8, 1916). 

®°Several Southerners, refusing to take a stand on the Adamson bill, refrained from 
voting. Ibid., 13608 (September 1, 1916), 13655 (September 2, 1916). 

7] bid., 63 Cong., 3 Sess., 3836 (February 15, 1915). 

"1[bid., 64 Cong., 1 Sess., 2035 (February 2, 1916). Forty-five southern members 
of the House voted against the bill. 

72] bid., 12313 (August 8, 1916). 

73] bid., 63 Cong., 1 Sess., 3460-61 (August 18, 1913). 

74These were Austin, Sells, and Slemp (Republicans), and Hobson, McKellar, and 
Sims (Democrats). Ibid., 63 Cong., 3 Sess., 1483-84 (January 12, 1915). 

75[bid., 64 Cong., 1 Sess., 5194 (March 30, 1916); sbid., 64 Cong., 2 Sess., 316 
(December 14, 1916). 
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active roles; but when the proposed constitutional amendment was 
brought to a vote, the southern congressmen were well divided.” 
While the Southerners were often conservative, they gave too many 
evidences of liberalism to be grouped under a single category and la- 
beled “reactionary.” It would probably be more accurate to designate 
them as both progressive and reactionary, with the emphasis depending 
upon the nature of the particular issues involved. The significant fact is 
that although the liberalizing influence of the West on the Wilson leg- 
islation should not be minimized, the very enthusiasm of the southern 
Democratic leaders and members of Congress and their determination 
to climb the heights with their new leader and enact a program of last- 
ing value constituted a factor of importance second only to the leader- 
ship of the President himself. Certainly Wilson was delighted with the 
skillful work of Underwood in the House; he was pleased with the 
manner in which Glass managed the currency bill; and he was fortunate 
in having men like Simmons, Clayton, Hull, Williams, Hoke Smith, 
and Lever as leaders during his first administration.’’ Speaking to 
Congress and to the country on December 5, 1916, after the New Free- 
dom had become a part of American history, the President most ap- 
propriately complimented Congress upon the “many measures of con- 
structive policy with which you have enriched the legislative annals of 
the country . . . a record of rare serviceability and distinction.”” 
Important, also, was the fact that in spite of the roles which its sena- 
tors and representatives played in this constructive legislation between 
1913 and 1917, the South did not ride belligerently in the saddle of its 
leadership. It disclosed instead an earnest, serious thoughtfulness about 
the condition of the country, and the manifestation of this considera- 
tion seemed to bring a marked decline in sentiment for state rights 


and to stimulate a growing spirit of nationalism and patriotism. Not 


761 bid., 63 Cong., 3 Sess., 505, 616 (December 22, 1914). 

7™Wilson to Underwood, October 18, 1914, quoted in American Year Book, 1914, 
pp. 51-52. See also, Baker, Woodrow Wilson, IV, iii, and Hendrick, “A New Leadet 
and a New Trust Policy,” Joc. cit., 501-502. 

78Cong. Record, 64 Cong., 2 Sess., 32-33 (December 5, 1916). 
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only had the region demonstrated that it still possessed the capacity 
to provide leaders in the national arena, but its contribution toward 
the implementation of the New Freedom had also apparently con- 


stituted a long step forward in the reconciliation of sectional differ- 
ences. 











Some Aspects of Reconstruction in the 
Heart of Louisiana 


By WILLIAM E. HIGHSMITH 


The story of the reconstruction of the South following the close of 
the Civil War has provided a seemingly inexhaustible theme for his- 
torians. In addition to being presented in considerable detail for each 
of the southern states it has also been used as a vehicle for the applica- 
tion of a wide range of ideologies, and at times one gets the impression 
that the theorizing has reached a stage of abstraction in which the 
individual human beings upon whom Reconstruction was imposed have 
been completely lost from view. There may be some merit, therefore, in 
an attempt to examine the economic, social, and political effects of the 
process upon a community which is small enough to be studied in close 
detail and yet large enough to be considered as representative of the 
larger organism of which it is a part. Such a unit is conveniently avail- 
able in the county or parish organization of the southern states, and 
this analysis of some aspects of Reconstruction in Rapides Parish, Lou- 
isiana, is offered as an illustration of the possibility of approaching the 
problem from the local point of view. 

The people of Rapides have long referred to the parish as the “Heart 
of Louisiana” because of its central location. The Red River meanders 
for sixty miles from the northwestern to the southeastern part of the 
parish. Bayous Rapides, Robert, and Boeuf flow into the river, forming 
a network of small streams and creating a valley of fine, alluvial soil, 
admirably suited to the growing of cotton and sugar cane. In this valley 
are located the towns of Alexandria, Pineville, Cotile, Rapides, and 
Cheneyville, which, with the exception of Alexandria, the parish seat, 
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were merely trade centers around which plantations clustered in the 
1860's and 1870's. On both the western and the eastern sides of the 
valley are upland, gently rolling, and slightly hilly areas, covered with 
pine forests and mixed growth. For all practical purposes, therefore, the 
parish may be considered as having two physiographic sections, the 
alluvial valley and the pine-barren hinterlands.’ 

Before and after the Civil War the parish was an agricultural area. 
In this, as in similar regions, the social and economic structures were 
determined by the fertility of the soil, the principal crop or crops, the 
general standard of agricultural practices, and the extent of land con- 
centration in the hands of large landholders. In the ante-bellum period 
the great plantations stretched along the river and bayous, with planters 
owning most of the land in the valley. Some farmers who owned from 
fifty to one hundred acres were wedged in among the plantations, but 
neither their number nor the aggregate of their holdings was large. The 
plantations varied in size. In 1860 twenty-eight units listed more than 
one thousand acres of improved land, and fifty-five had more than 
five hundred and less than one thousand acres. The majority of the 
planters also owned from eight hundred to one thousand unimproved 
acres.” 


TABLE 1. IMPROVED LAND IN RAPIDES PARISH, 1860 














Total 

Size of Farm Number of | Per Cent Improved Per Cent 

in Acres Units of Total Acreage of Total 
I Ks cacadecedane 566 68.2 14,150 12.2 
Ns re 126 15.2 13,050 11.3 
Ns 0b4uan cheer 85 10.3 36,125 31.1 
NS eee ak iceieeen 25 3.0 19,825 17.1 
| PPP 28 3.3 32,750 28.3 
MS kaveiedewcnarnes 830 100.0 115,900 100.0 


























1H. N. Fiske, “Geology of Avoyelles and Rapides Parishes,” in Louisiana Geological 
Survey, Geological Bulletin No. 18 (New Orleans, 1940), 12-13. 
2 Statistics and data for this study were taken from the unpublished Federal Census Re- 
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Table 1 indicates the concentration of farm land in the large estates. 
Of the 830 units with improved land, 6.3 per cent had more than 650 
acres, but this constituted 45.4 per cent of all improved land in the 
parish. The twenty-eight largest plantations had 28.3 per cent of all 
improved acreage. With the best and most productive land owned by 
the planters, the small operators who, owning no slaves, could farm 
only a few acres, raised their crops in the hinterlands where soil was 
thin and sandy and production meager. 


TABLE 2. CASH VALUE OF FARMS IN RAPIDES PARISH, 1860 





Value of Unit Number of Per Cent Total Per Cent 

Units of Total Value of Total 
$ 999 or less... , 211 43.2 $ 96,750 1.1 
Fe = 2 en 107 21.9 186,250 1.9 
4,000-9,999. . ee tee 16 - | 100,000 a 
10,000-24 ,999 A 35 7.1 623,000 6.7 
$25,000 or over........ oe 120 24.5 8,331,500 89.1 
Totals. ....... hia 4893 100.0 $9,337,500 100.0 




















There was a disparity of values between the plantations and the 
farms. The most valuable 120 plantations, each worth more than $25,- 
000, were appraised at almost ninety times the total worth of the 211 
smallest farms. The sixty-five largest units possessed 77.4 per cent of 


turns for Rapides Parish, Productions of Agriculture (Schedule IV for 1860, and Schedule 
II for 1870 and 1880). These documents were obtained on interlibrary loan from Duke 
University, Durham, North Carolina. In constructing the tables the data were placed in 
frequency distributions and the percentages and totals derived from them. For a more 
refined technique in handling much larger samples, see Herbert Weaver, Mississippi 
Farmers, 1850-1860 (Nashville, 1945), and Frank L. and Harriet C. Owsley, “The Eco- 
nomic Basis of Society in the Late Ante-Bellum South,” in Journal of Southern History 
(Baton Rouge, 1935- ), VI (1940), 24-45. 

3In both 1860 and 1880 the census enumerators failed to record an evaluation for 
many agricultural units. Hence the total number of units in the cash value tables for 
these two censuses is smaller than the total number shown in the corresponding tables on 
improved land. Since many of the missing values are for small farms, it is probable that 
the percentages of the smaller units would be higher if complete information were avail- 


able. 
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TABLE 3. VALUE OF IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINERY IN 
RAPIDES PARISH, 1860 











Value per Unit Number of Per Cent Total Per Cent 

Units of Total Value of Total 
J eee 652 7.2 $ 44,100 4.1 
I acct aad aie ane 52 6.2 22,300 2.0 
5, 0G0-4,908... |. 6.0.05: 75 8.9 187,950 17.5 
§,000-9,999............. 32 3.8 205 , 000 19.1 
$10,000 or over............ 33 3.8 615,500 58.3 

a 

I as GL ee eee 844 | 100.0 $1,074,850 100.0 











the million dollars invested in equipment. The small farmers, operat- 
ing 77.3 per cent of the units in the parish, had only 4.1 per cent of the 
farming equipment. 

It is difficult to set up an arbitrary classification for agricultural units. 
Some units might be called plantations on one index and farms on an- 
other. For the purposes of this study a unit is called a plantation in 1860 
if it had five hundred or more acres of improved land, was evaluated 
at more than $25,000, had more than forty slaves, had $2,000 in equip- 
ment, or produced one hundred bales of cotton. Sugar production was 
confined to plantations. Some of the larger units did not fulfill all of 
these specifications, but most of them did. 

Rapides enjoyed a prosperous year in 1860. The plantations and 
farms produced 49,168 bales of cotton, with 90.5 per cent of this total 
coming from the 115 units which made more than one hundred bales 
each. The planters produced 12,878 hogsheads of sugar, making Ra- 
p:des rank ninth among the twenty-three sugar producing parishes. The 
thin sandy soil of the pinewoods sections would not produce the cane 
from which sugar was made and the farmers in those areas could not 
afford the expensive apparatus necessary for sugar production. 

Tables 4 and 5 indicate the planters’ lack of attention to production 
of anything but money crops. They produced corn, but for sound di- 
versification they should have sacrificed some of their cotton or cane 
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TABLE 4. TOTAL PRODUCTIONS OF AGRICULTURE IN RAPIDES 
PARISH, 1860, 1870, 1880* 























| 
1860 | 1870 | 1880 
Se a oe Sete 
ERR Sm ae a eS ae pe 3,934 2,225 4,281 
rN ny oo cade car doeues 4,610 1,976 1,612 
i oe at ores 7,526 3,748 6,230 
a i ie | 22,251 9,259 | 11,663 
APRESS Sai CR | 11,980 | 3,848 | 8,124 
SERRE TIERST Pe gees CO | 44,745 | 14,724 | 27,872 
NS ae $1,405,040 | $450,945 | $486 , 967 
Indian corn (bushels)........... | 820,378 261,579 | 188,370 
Oats (bushels)........ 1,011 970 2,481 
SII, oo bodice a dcramewass 19,168 9,133 17,990 
Wool (pounds). ... a each iain | 21,344 | 8,868 | 28,961 
Peas and beans (bushels).............. 12,825 | 6,779 | 5,121 
Irish potatoes (bushels) . . 8,162 | 3,020 1,753 
Sweet potatoes (bushels) . . | 9,880 | 94,276 26,814 
. asic 9 272 | 2 My ) 
Sugar (hogsheads) . wee. : | be 878 . 062 1, 832 
Molasses (gallons) . ...| 845,585 | 212,860 | 134,531 
a | 45,068 | 15,855 | 3,985 
Cheese (pounds)................. ; | 2,540 | 0 | 485 
cai aie aie Ae 2,816 | 0 375 
Market garden produce........... a | $ 7,830 | $ 800 | $ 600 
TABLE 5. PRINCIPAL PRODUCTIONS OF AGRICULTURE IN 
RAPIDES PARISH, 1860 
Livestock 
| | | 
| Per Cent 
Value per Unit Number of Per Cent of Owned by 
Units Total Class 
ms ‘eee ona 
“ee 583 68.6 | 20.4 
I ica vi cxrene tekeeks 154 18.1 | 22.9 
SS eee 51 6.0 17.9 
eee ae 62 t.2 38.8 
ee, cee 7 | 850 100.0 | =: 100.0 
| 
| 





*United States Census Office, Eighth Census, Agriculture of the United States in 1860 
(Washington, 1864), 66-69; Ninth Census, The Statistics of Wealth and Industry in the 
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Indian Corn 
























































| Per Cent 
3ushels per Unit | Number of Per Cent Produced 
Units of Total by Class 
Sere gone ae isco 442 61.8 8.5 
ES aig iv 3's Cae Sa ee oe 114 15.9 8.1 
8 eee ee eee 92 12.8 23.5 
4,000-7,999..... ts earn, ate 50 7.0 32.8 
8,000 or over.......... eee 17 2.5 27.1 
Totals..... abit eis 715 100.0 100.0 
j Cotton 
iE poesia : wlies 
Per Cent 
Bales per Unit | Number of Per Cent Produced 
| Units of Total by Class 
39 or less............. Pees 331 69.7 6.4 
(Ene ape ae nA es 29 6.1 3.1 
; ABREU pr taeeet pray ibe ey creen nee t 26 5.5 8.2 
200 or over. | &9 18.7 82.3 
NE oe J | 475 100.0 100.0 
Sweet Potatoes 
} Te ~ ee pele ae Tien | 
Per Cent 
Bushels per Unit Number of Per Cent Produced 
Units of Total by Class 
SORE ee hpene rere | 506 78.8 36.8 
, Re eee ren” 89 13.9 27.6 
A eines Bees ee 38 5.9 26.0 
ee ea ee 1.4 9.6 
TS Sighs cel x a ee 642 100.0 100.0 
acreage to the cultivation of this cereal. Meat was produced locally, 
i : 4 : : 
but in amounts insufficient to meet the demand. Steamboats traveling 
United States, 1870 (Washington, 1872), 168-69; Tenth Census, Report on the Produc- 
} tions of Agriculture, 1880 (Washington, 1883), 119, 156, 191, 227, 282-83. 
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the Red River regularly deposited pork and beef at the Alexandria 
docks. Although the soil and climate favored their growth, peas and 
beans were ignored by the planters. Dairy products, usually a good in- 
dex of the general level of farm economy, were also neglected. 

It was not necessary in 1860 for the planters to concentrate on sub- 
sistence items. Cotton and sugar production were high and a favorable 
market brought planters a cash income which enabled them to purchase 
items not grown on the plantations. After the war the planters at- 
tempted to continue these economically unsound practices; but with 
labor scarce and difficult to control, credit almost impossible to obtain, 
and production unpredictable, the continuance of such an agricultural 
system made the loss of the planters’ land inevitable. 

Labor on the plantations was performed by slaves in 1860, but the 
slaveholding family was rare outside the valley and in Alexandria and 
Pineville. Only a few farmers in the pine barrens owned slaves, and in 
no case did an individual have more than three or four. According to 
the census of 1860 there were 15,358 slaves and 432 owners in the 
parish, with the forty-four largest slaveholders, each with more than 
one hundred slaves, owning 8,185. Approximately 14,500 slaves were 
held in the areas in which plantations were prevalent. This left only 
about one thousand slaves for the small farmers in the pine barrens, 
the majority of these being held in areas contiguous to the valley.’ 

The statistics on landholding, farm values, production, and slaves 
show that six hundred of the 850 units in 1860 were subsistence farms, 
at least one hundred and not more than 125 were plantations, and 
the remainder were middle-class farms. Whether the general character 
of the agricultural system would have been better had the middle-class 
group been larger and the units in the other two groups less numerous 
is, of course, a question which cannot be answered within the scope of 
this study. 


In the years immediately following the war many obstacles pre- 


* Unpublished Census Returns, 1860, Schedule II, Slave Inhabitants (Hill Memorial 
Library, Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge). 
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vented a return to the level of production maintained in the prewar 
period. Bad weather, damaging floods, and the caterpillar decreased 
farm production when good crops could have been made. Many of the 
farms and plantations had been laid waste and much of the equipment 
destroyed or removed during General Nathaniel P. Banks’ raids of 1863 
and 1864. Currency was a novelty, credit equally so, and plantation 
labor was difficult to obtain. The planters attempted to continue their 
prewar agricultural practices despite the changed conditions in the 
parish and the state. 

A flood on May 30-31 blasted all hopes for a satisfactory crop in 
1866. Water ran through the streets of Alexandria to a depth of three 
or four feet, one building collapsed, and a warehouse was washed 
away. The lower part of the parish, between the river and Bayou Boeuf, 
was under water. In many areas not touched by flood the incessant 
rain spoiled the crops.® In the pinewoods, on the other hand, a friend 
of former Governor Thomas O. Moore wrote: “A long drought and 
intense heat wave blasted our hopes of a cotton crop in the hills. There 
will not be half enough corn for the consumption of the people here.” 
As a result of this combination of misfortunes many of the planters 
were attempting to sell or rent their property. In December, 1866, the 
Alexandria Louisiana Democrat set aside a special section of its front 
page to advertise plantations for sale or for rent, and for months no 
issue appeared with fewer than eight or ten of these announcements. 

Over the Christmas holidays contracts with the freedmen and other 
arrangements were made for the next year, and despite the bad luck of 
1866 the planters were optimistic. But nature frowned on the parish 
again when on June 29, 1867, the levees broke. They were repaired, but 
more rain came and they broke a second time. Alexandria and the 
lower portion of the alluvial valley were once more under water.* By 


the middle of August the dreaded caterpillar had again begun ravaging 


® Alexandria Louisiana Democrat, June 20, 1866. 

7 Bartholomew Egan to Thomas O. Moore, August 17, 1866, in Thomas O. Moore 
Collection (Department of Archives and Manuscripts, Louisiana State University). 

8 Alexandria Louisiana Democrat, July 3, 1867. 
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the cotton. It was reported that in the parish there was not “on 20,000 
acres planted in cotton, a single stalk with a full leaf on it.”*® By that 
time the merchants were discouraged. They had “no crops, no money, 
no silver lining, and all [were} more or less in debt.”””° 

Production improved during the last years of the decade. In 1868 
cotton escaped the devouring caterpillar. Picking was begun in the mid- 
dle of August, and by the end of the month five bales were shipped to 
New Orleans. Sugar planters enjoyed their most prosperous year since 
1862. By Christmas there were signs of recovery. Streets were “jammed 
with wagons and carts filled with sugar, molasses, cotton, cane, and 
potatoes.” Planters settled with their freedmen and began preparing 
for another year." 

In 1869 the parish began to feel the shortage of agricultural workers. 
The small farmers had no difficulties, since their units were family 
operated; but for the planters the labor shortage was a serious prob- 
lem. Negroes had followed the Union armies after Banks’ two Red 
River campaigns, and after the war other former slaves left their 
homes to exercise their freedom. In 1860 the population of the parish 
was 25,360. Of this number, 15,649 were Negroes, 15,358 of them 
being slaves. In 1870 the population numbered 18,015, of whom 10,267 
were colored.** There had been a decrease of some five thousand Ne- 
groes in the alluvial valley, and the planters, in common with those 
of other parts of the South, became interested in the possibility of 
attracting new laboring groups into the region.’ 

Although the labor shortage was apparent, Rapides planters and 
other landholders were giving expression to ideas that, if carried out, 
would probably have alienated their local labor and retarded the im- 


* Ibid., August 14, 1867. 

1° [bid., August 21, 1867. 

11 Tbid., December 23, 1868. 

2U. S. Census Office, A Compendium of the Ninth Census (Washington, 1872), 
54-55. 

48 For an excellent survey of this phase of Reconstruction, see Bert J. Loewenberg, 
“Efforts of the South to Encourage Immigration, 1865-1900,” in South Atlantic Quarterly 
(Durham, 1902- ), XXXIII (1934), 363-85. 
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portation of new workers. On December 5, 1868, representatives from 
all sections of the parish, meeting in Alexandria to discuss relations 
with the freedmen, unanimously adopted a set of resolutions which 
declared in substance: first, that some thoughtless planters had allowed 
freedmen to cultivate portions of their vacant land, which kindness 
was misdirected, as most of the land was only half worked; second, 
that no land would be rented, leased, or sold to a freedman unless he 
was a well-known “conservative” and could be kept under guidance; 
third, that this action was for the good of the freedman, and any white 
not following these resolutions would be branded and treated as a 
public enemy; fourth, that those freedmen who had voted and spoken 
on the “right” side in the election of 1868 would not be forgotten; and 
fifth, that because many of the freedmen had not worked hard and 
complied with the conditions of their contracts, certificates should be 
given to those whose performance had been satisfactory, and if a freed- 
man had no certificate he could receive no job. 

The experience of Thomas O. Moore, a Rapides planter and a for- 
mer governor of Louisiana, illustrates the difficulties faced by those 
seeking a labor supply. Moore’s New Orleans factor tried throughout 
1869 to obtain sugar workers for his plantation. In January the factor 
wrote: ‘I am sorry to see that you have trouble in getting those [illegi- 
ble} negroes to contract. When they have spent all their money they 
will not be so independent.”’® This optimism was misplaced, however, 
because Moore's troubles continued. In August a colored labor con- 
tractor brought eight men to the plantation from New Orleans, but all 
left soon after receiving their fees and bonuses.’* In November Moore 
got thirteen laborers from Greensboro, North Carolina, by paying their 
transportation and giving $10 per head to his agent. He was able to 
obtain contracts with them for a monthly wage of $18, despite the fact 

14 The minutes and an analysis of this meeting appeared in the Alexandria Lowisiana 
Democrat, December 9, 1868. 

18 Ar. Miltenberger to Moore, January 2, 1869, in Moore Collection. Miltenberger’s 


letterheads and signatures show only the abbreviation “Ar.”’ in lieu of a given name or 
initials. 


16 John F. Pollock to Moore, August 14, 1869, ibid. 
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that laborers on the Louisiana coast were demanding and receiving $45 
per month.” 

Moore also carried on an extensive correspondence with his New 
Orleans factors concerning loans for himself and his neighbors. He 
procured his own loan because he had negotiable securities, but his 
efforts to obtain loans for others in the parish were not so successful. 
One of the factors was emphatic and informative when he wrote: 
“Banks are shy of factors who advanced to the country—so you may 
expect many places to go to the Devil.’’* In elaborating this statement 
a few weeks later, he said: “You have only to put yourself in my place 
to see that it is folly in lending money to the country—upon the mere 
hope of an improbable crop of cotton—and that at 8% interest, when 
I have to pay to raise money much more. Besides, if they make no crops; 
How would I pay my liabilities? Not with their notes, certainly, as who 
would take them?” 

The arrival at Alexandria of a boat with corn from New Orleans in 
February, 1868, elicited a broadside against agricultural practices in 
the parish from the virulent pen of E. R. Biossat, editor of the Alexan- 
dria Democrat. ‘Will the planters of Rapides never learn a lesson,” he 
exclaimed. “Corn, peas, pumpkins, oats, potatoes, and vegetables are 
the parish’s salvation . . . stick to cotton and buy corn and the places 
goes to H—I.’"*° Biossat justified his attack on the grounds that the pro- 
duction of cotton was low and the prices of the many items brought 
into the parish were high; and independent confirmation of his charge 
appears in the receipts in Governor Moore's papers for payments for 
meat, corn, flour, potatoes, and even sugar, purchased from outside the 
parish. 

High prices and low production caused many of the planters to fall 
in arrears in the payment of their taxes; but the parish tax collector 
permitted many of them to retain their property although they had 


17 Pollock to Moore, November 3, 1869, ibid. 

18 Miltenberger to Moore, January 11, 1868, sbid. 

19 Miltenberger to Moore, March 7, 1868, ibid. 

20 Alexandria Louisiana Democrat, February 19, 1968. 
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owed taxes for several years. Had he confiscated the farms, he later 
maintained, no one would have purchased them, and the state could 
not operate them on a profitable basis.*' Nevertheless, many farms and 
plantations were sold by the auctioneer, and from 1866 to 1870 notices 
of sheriff's sales filled the pages of the Alexandria Democrat. 


TABLE 6. IMPROVED LAND IN RAPIDES PARISH, 1870 

















Total 

Size of Farm Number of Per Cent Improved Per Cent 

in Acres Units of Total Acreage of Total 
I oe. wa euraie-e 516 76.1 12,850 19.2 
eee 83 12.2 8,800 13.3 
I ra Scag dow c. dcinie dos 55 8.0 20,400 30.6 
IRS «oa ocsinrmn.a Gadel 11 1.6 9,075 13.6 
1, OO OF OVE. «ow. 5 ccc eeee 14 2.4 15,550 23.3 
IS 2 5 wicSreictedtains 679 100.0 66,675 100.0 

















The census of 1870 shows the beginning of the disintegration of 
plantation units as the war and conditions after the war caused a de- 
cline in both their number and their size. That there were fewer plan- 
tations can be seen by comparing Table 6 with Table 1. In 1860 there 
were twenty-eight plantations with over one thousand acres of im- 
proved land, but by 1870 this number had been reduced to fourteen. 
The number of farms with from 650 to 999 acres had fallen from 
twenty-five to eleven. The large units were not the only ones to decrease 
in number, however, for farms with less than fifty improved acres num- 
bered 566 in 1860 and 516 in 1870; and there were forty-three fewer in 
the 50- to 199-acre group in 1870 than in 1860. Many farmers whose 
fields had at least provided them with subsistence before the war had 
either stopped operation or permitted their farming land to revert to 
pasturage and woodland. But despite the decline in number, the propor- 
tion of small subsistence units rose from 68 to 76 per cent, while the 
largest plantations fell from 3.3 to 2.1 per cent. This is not a significant 


21 House Reports, 43 Cong., 2 Sess., No. 101 (Serial No. 1657), p. 91. 
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development at this time, but it does indicate that the basic trend, which 
was to culminate in the following decade, had begun. 


TABLE 7. CASH VALUE OF FARMS IN RAPIDES PARISH, 1870 











Value of Unit Number of Per Cent Total Per Cent 

Units of Total Value of Total 
S Geer We. ... occ cceccs 530 78.0 $ 138,900 8.4 
Fk ae 62 9.] 126,550 Pr 
4,000-9,999............. 31 4.6 233 ,000 14.3 
10,000-24,999............ 42 6.2 662 ,000 40.5 
$25,000 or over............ 14 2:3 476 ,000 29.1 
RRR ne 679 100.0 $1,636,450 100.0 




















A comparison of the figures in Table 7 with those in Table 2 will 
show the great decline in land values between 1860 and 1870. The to- 
tals for the parish indicate a decrease from nine and a third million 
dollars to little more than one and a half million. In 1860 there were 
120 plantations appraised at more than $25,000 each; in 1870 there 
were only fourteen so evaluated. The number of plantations in the 
$10,000 to $25,000 bracket increased from thirty-five to forty-two; but 
the total number of units valued at more than $1,000 dropped from 
278 in 1860 to 149 in 1870. The decrease in the total value of agricul- 
tural equipment, as shown by a comparison of Tables 3 and 8, was 


TABLE 8. VALUE OF IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINERY iN RAPIDES PARISH, 1870 














Value per Unit Number of Per Cent Total Per Cent 

Units of Total Value of Total 
O° BOOP OM, «6a ccccccess 495 87.9 $ 16,325 4.1 
I so sd as a wie a 25 4.3 10,075 2.6 
1,000-4,999............. 29 4.4 67 ,500 17.3 
5,000-9,999............. 4 a 27,000 6.9 
$10,000 or over............ 16 2.7 270,500 69.1 
ae o's wiacwicaw widen 569 100.0 $391, 400 100.0 
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perhaps only slightly more than should be expected. Some equipment 
had been destroyed during the war, few purchases had been made since 
1860, and the implements had undergone natural deterioration. 

The nature of production of principal crops in 1870 is shown in 
Table 9, and a comparison of this table with Tables 4 and 5 shows 
the change in production totals and production by economic class. 
Livestock herds, which the parish had never possessed in abundance, 
had declined almost a million dollars in value. The parish raised 820,- 
000 bushels of corn in 1860, and in 1870 the total was 261,000 bush- 
els. The small cotton crop of 1870 helps to explain the stringent finan- 
cial condition of the planters. In 1860 the parish produced 49,168 bales; 


TABLE 9. PRINCIPAL PRODUCTIONS OF AGRICULTURE IN 



































RAPIDES PARISH, 1870 
Livestock 
Per Cent 
Value per Unit Number of | Per Cent Owned 
Units of Total by Class 
We IN ios cic ecrviate wa ace ee wade we 547 80.5 28.0 
eso os a eG eurmeaeurada’ 92 13.5 27.8 
Ps ia. vc Sng dctnaeteahaala aden 24 3.5 17.4 
I, ac awe dead du Reena pecine 16 2.5 26.8 
Nn oe ee 679 100.0 100.0 
Indian Corn 
Per Cent 
Bushels per Unit Number of | Per Cent Produced 
Units of Total by Class 
NR ss cod acnwadeemes ete vwaws 552 81.4 23.6 
I nk cog tiscn'e cig oe oleae eee 58 8.7 12.4 
DN ods os Sas Sa ov aeneee aoe wes 50 8.5 38.2 
i ae cn a a 5 a 8.9 
SAU ed Os ene ee ee 5 an 16.9 
Ws icv Poe Se no Pan 670 100.0 100.0 
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Cotton 

Per Cent 

Bales per Unit Number of Per Cent Produced 

Units of Total by Class 
Noes atk crag gina canes 536 88.4 38.8 
Bs Cais co odie bad waa 5a ieee ESR 51 8.4 29.8 
a a 15 2.5 21.7 
hares pct hg ovo ee eae wae ¥ ome 4 Ay 9.7 
RN i ae ee ee ke ce ee 606 100.0 100.0 

Sweet Potatoes 

Per Cent 

Bushels per Unit Number of Per Cent Produced 

Units of Total by Class 
Sep or WP... 52s .s. Pe ; 552 90.7 63.9 
RS oie aS a kien dcaie eee ery eee 42 6.9 19.6 
500-999........... Spina ree 12 1.9 11.6 
re oe eee 3 5 4.9 
arc ace ce ocala man bee oe 609 100.0 100.0 











in 1870 the crop amounted to 9,133 bales. Cotton was more important 
to the planters than to the subsistence farmers, because the latter grew 
a few bales in order to have a small money crop, while the production 
of cotton, and to a lesser degree of sugar, was the basis for the planters’ 
existence. And sugar, incidentally, gave them little reason to be cheer- 
ful, since the production of that staple fell from 12,878 hogsheads in 
1860 and a peak of 19,537 in 1862 to 3,062 hogsheads in 1870. 

The lower levels of production and land values did not necessarily 
represent any fundamental change in the agricultural system. The low 
production, scarcity of credit, and lack of confidence in the future were 
reflected in the declining farm values; but the foundations upon which 
the agricultural economy was based had changed only slightly. The 
parish had remained an area in which most of the land, land values, 
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and agricultural production were in the hands of large landholders. 
Smali farms had decreased in number, but had increased slightly in pro- 
portion to the total number of farming units. The large plantations had 
decreased in size, number, and percentage of the total. These develop- 
ments represented merely the beginning of the greater changes that 
were to come in the 1870's. 

There was some realization by the 1870's of the need for diversifica- 
tion in agricultural production in the parish, and the three newspapers 
published in Alexandria during that decade—although differing on 
every other issue of the day—were able to agree in urging the planters 
to turn their attention to the production of a wider variety of com- 
modities. E. R. Biossat, the editor of the Louisiana Democrat, was a 
persistent advocate of crop diversification and the establishment of 
small industries to supplement agriculture. “Why,” he asked in 1871, 
“must the planters of Rapides stop work until he [sic] can send to New 
Orleans whenever he breaks his engine, or gin, or plough?” A foundry 
in Alexandria would be a wise investment, he said, and there was sufh- 
cient water power to operate any kind of machinery.** Although the 
need was great, little could be done under the existing economic con- 
ditions. 

T. G. Compton, editor of the Rapides Gazette, shared Biossat’s opin- 
ion on diversification, but his paper, as the Alexandria organ of the 
Republican party, took a different view of the cause of the economic 
perplexities. “Much of the financial distress and want of confidence,” 
it stated, “arises from the supine indifference and inactivity, to use no 
stronger language, of a majority of Southern born men, who are capable 
(if they were only willing) of manual labor in absence of any other 
employment.”** The Gazette was not well received by the planters of 
Rapides, however, and the effect of its editorials, even on diversifica- 
tion, must be discounted. 


Publication of the third paper, the Caucasian, was begun in Alexan- 


22 Alexandria Louisiana Democrat, September 20, 1871. 
23 Alexandria Rapides Gazette, January 13, 1872. 
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dria in 1874 by three young men—George Stafford, Robert P. Hunter, 
and W. F. Blackman—who represented the staunch defenders of 
“white supremacy” in the parish. On matters related directly to agri- 
culture their attitude indicated more thought than emotion, and in 
November, 1874, their paper carried articles on the soil and possible 
products of the parish. The opinion was expressed that if Rapides was 
to become a sound agricultural unit many crops would be needed in 
addition to cotton, cane, and corn. Orchards should be started; garden 
vegetables would thrive on the soil of the parish; and, according to 
the Caucasian, the strawberries and raspberries grown there “could not 
be beat anywhere in the world.” In the pinewoods, where land sold 
for two or three dollars an acre, grapes would grow well and vineyards 
would provide an excellent livelihood.* 

In common with nearly all large-scale agriculturists in the South, 
however, the planters of Rapides wanted to preserve as much as posst- 
ble of the prewar social and economic system; and they believed that 
the best way to maintain this system was to keep the plantation organi- 
zation. Contracts, enforced by law and public opinion, were substituted 
for the old master-slave relationship. Subsistence wages were paid in- 
stead of consumer goods. The planters decided, in December, 1868, 
that Negroes should not farm without immediate supervision. Freedom 
of the former slaves’ movements was recognized, but restricted by con- 
tract. Political activity on the part of the Negro was a matter over which 
the planters had no control, however, as long as Federal troops upheld 
the Radical state government.” 

Many trends which began during the early postwar years continued 
throughout the 1870's. Poverty became almost commonplace. Notices 
of sheriff's sales appeared in the columns of all the Alexandria news- 
papers. Credit and currency remained difficult to obtain, and planters 
and merchants of the parish used a system of personal notes as a substi- 


24 Alexandria Caucasian, November 28, 1874. 


25 For an analysis of conditions in another region, see Robert P. Brooks, The Agrarian 
Revolution in Georgia, 1865-1912 (Madison, Wis., 1914). 
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tute for currency. Plantation laborers were scarce. The pressure of high 
prices caused the planters to concentrate on the raising of cotton, and 
a series of unproductive years combined with the mounting cost of pur- 
chased articles gravely aggravated their financial problems. As a result 
many of the planters sought to sell their property, and since few pur- 
chasers for intact plantations could be found, the holdings were often 
sold in small plots. 


TABLE 10. IMPROVED LAND IN RAPIDES PARISH, 1880 











Total 
Size of Farm in Acres Number of Per Cent Improved Per Cent 
Units of Total Acreage of Total 
a ra 1,349 83.0 33,625 38.3 
EE 2 <b icé-gdes trae ee 202 12.4 18,875 21.5 
Cs ccccuvusansaca 63 3.9 24,050 27.4 
ear Ponte 7 4 5,775 6.6 
DINE so scenes deewe | 5 3 5,425 6.2 
dbs sno den wnnwe 1,626 100.0 87,750 100.0 


























A comparison of the figures in Table 10 with those in Tables i and 6 
will reveal the rapid increase which had occurred in the division of the 
plantations into small units between 1870 and 1880. In 1860 there 
were 830 units with improved acreage; a decade later there were only 
679; and by 1880 the number rose to 1,626—an increase of 139.5 per 
cent over the 1870 figure. The total amount of improved land increased 
from 66,675 acres in 1870 to 87,750 in 1880; but this was still far short 
of the 115,900 acres being cultivated in 1860. The number of units with 
over one thousand improved acres dropped from fourteen to five during 
the decade, while the number of subsistence farms with less than fifty 
acres jumped from 516 to 1,349. In 1860 only 12.2 per cent of the 
aggregate improved acreage in the parish was to be found in the small- 
est farms; in 1880 this proportion had risen to 38.3 per cent. 

A similar comparison of Table 11 with Tables 2 and 7 shows that 
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TABLE 11. CASH VALUE OF FARMS IN RAPIDES PARISH, 1880 











Value of Unit Number of Per Cent Total Per Cent 

Units of Total Value of Total 
2 a 843 76.3 $ 236,550 13.3 
SP eee 149 13.5 258 ,550 14.6 
4,000-9,999............. 61 5.5 325,000 18.3 
10,000-24,999............ 41 3.8 545,000 30.7 
$25,000 or over............ 11 9 409 ,000 234.3 
ND ag ree ie os 1,105 100.0 $1,774,100 100.0 














while there had been a small increase in the total value of agricultural 
land in the parish between 1870 and 1880, the proportionate value of 
the plantations had continued to decline. The number of units valued 
at $25,000 or more was 120 in 1860, fourteen in 1870, and eleven in 
1880, constituting respectively 24.5, 2.1, and .9 per cent of the total 
number of farming units. The proportion of the total value of the 
plantations to the total farm value had declined from 89.1 per cent in 
1860 to 29.1 per cent in 1870 and 23.1 per cent in 1880, while the 
value of those farms worth less than one thousand dollars had risen 
from 1.1 per cent of the total valuation in 1860 to 8.4 per cent in 1870 
and 13.3 per cent in 1880. The figures in these three tables also show 
that while marked changes were taking place in the relative importance 
of the two extreme groups, the position of the medium-sized farms was 
likewise undergoing a significant adjustment. Those farms valued at 
from $1,000 to $10,000, for example, represented 3.2 per cent of the 
total value in 1860; 22 per cent in 1870; and 32.9 per cent in 1880. 
Whether such growth meant the emergence of the middle-class farmer 
to a leading place in the agricultural pattern of the parish can hardly 
be determined within the scope of this study; but the distribution of 
their share of the principal agricultural productions, as shown in Tables 
5, 9, and 12, indicates that they were more concerned with healthy 
diversification than with the raising of the standard cash crops. 
While the statistics presented in this set of tables reveal the effect 
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_TABLE 12. PRINCIPAL PRODUCTIONS OF AGRICULTURE IN RAPIDES PARISH, 1880 










































































Livestock 
Per Cent 
Value per Unit Number of Per Cent Owned 

Units of Total by Class 
BN aan 5 Gud abs mnie pacer elete 1,368 94.1 63.2 
DE» eds os Gib Sw bieGesehaubes 70 4.8 23.4 
REE: 2) sey rh 10 7 8.1 
NE Es ears saawsaee feae neds as 5 4 5.3 
NR iiss ne Wiebe eonbeds beak 1,453 100.0 100.0 

Indian Corn 

Per Cent 

Bushels per Unit Number of Per Cent Produced 

Units of Total by Class 
14. =. Ves nde omeevecalvencuak 1,133 82.0 33.3 
cs cs cs osnkeeeeudevwereatel 167 12.1 18.4 
1,000-3 ,999 60 4.3 21.8 
i va in caleba taeays 15 1.1 14.9 
SEE TT Pe Ore 7 5 11.6 
is acta ace wil ili Tl nares oa 1,382 100.0 100.0 

Cotton 

Per Cent 

Bales per Unit Number of | Per Cent Produced 

’ Units of Total by Class 
ne Soo Ss 3 ae wie eae 1,250 93.5 55.8 
ES AERC ee eee Eee 54 4.0 14.6 
bins oct aieb ens cae se eeeek awe el 22 1.7 15.7 
SD rec he Wel ick dae ceed 10 8 13.9 
ae rT Peer 1,336 100.0 100.0 

Sweet Potatoes 

Per Cent 

Bushels per Unit Number of | Per Cent Produced 

Units of Total by Class 
I a 2 gs US a Ste cre eae nae 196 83.1 58.7 
I iat, dies cuneate cee e see 35 14.8 30.3 
ED cna, cs tba ener igh Ceatnseuria 4 1.7 7.8 
RO one ad Waren 1 4 3.2 
nS a ac Sa weer Slane 236 100.0 100.0 
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of the Civil War and Reconstruction in bringing about the transforma- 
tion of Rapides Parish from a plantation economy to a region of smaller 
agricultural units, they do not show the full character of the pattern 
which had developed by 1880. Other information in the unpublished 
census returns indicates that the new system followed a “‘parent-farm” 
pattern in which medium-sized farms, surrounded by a cluster of small 
units, replaced the large plantation. It also shows that of the 1,626 
farms in 1880, 1,012 were owned by the persons operating them, 476 
were rented for a fixed sum, and 138 were operated on the plan of 
dividing the crop between the owner and the tenant. This means that 
wholesale tenancy was a development of a later date. 

The statistics also fail to show the new attitudes which were created 
by these local results of widespread economic causes. ‘The status of the 
Negro, for example, was not understood by either race. The whites ad- 
mitted that the Negro as a laborer could not be controlled as he had 
been, but they intended to control him in some way. Overthrow of Re- 
publican rule in the parish would mean the return to the whites of 
authority over the local labor source, and for this reason, among others, 
the planters were strongly opposed to Republican political activity 
both in the parish and in the state. While the years of Reconstruction 
were trying times for members of both races throughout the South, the 
period was especially difficult in Louisiana, where the Negroes were 
numerically very strong and where the struggle between the various 
political factions was exceptionally bitter. In the Red River parishes, 
where the Negroes were generally in the majority,*° continued political 
control by a Negro-Radical Republican group would have further weak- 
ened the already precarious economic position of the planters. It was 
the sincere belief of these planters that the Negroes, recently released 
from the bondage of centuries, could not understand the privileges or 
duties of citizenship, and that although they had received their freedom 
they did not have the right to exercise it in the American tradition. As 


the struggle of Reconstruction became more bitter, any chance that the 


26 Ella Lonn, Reconstruction in Louisiana after 1868 (New York, 1918), 240. 
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Negroes might be integrated into the political life of the parish as sub- 
stantial and well-informed citizens was lost, partly through the extreme 
actions of their own leaders, and partly because of the work of white 
agitators and the attitude of the planters as their former masters. 

In June, 1865, the Federal commander of North Louisiana, turning 
his attention to colored labor, informed the freedmen that they now 
had inalienable rights and personal! liberty. This did not mean, he cau- 
tioned them, that their time could be spent in sloth and idleness.” That 
this advice was well taken is indicated by the fact that although the 
Negroes of Rapides Parish had been making Alexandria a base of oper- 
ations for widespread roaming and a center for general loafing, the 
coming of fall, the busy season of the agricultural year, found most 
of them on the plantations. The former slaves celebrated Christmas 
joyously, and during the holidays they were reported as being “ex- 
tremely flush—but, well behaved.”’** 

Although military, state, and parish authorities wanted the Negroes 
to remain on the plantations, they spent considerable time in Alex- 
andria. In the spring of 1866 a company of minstrels appeared. The 
Louisiana Democrat entered its protests against the “music, singing, 
noise, and confusion, and mean whiskey-ebulitions,’ and asked the 
parish officials to “relieve us of what we complain.”’® The town Ne- 
groes frequently visited their country cousins, and, according to one 
complaint, when rural parties were held, the “town niggers attend 
en masse, return to town about daylight, drunk and boisterous and kick 
up h—I generally.”*° 

Prior to the state constitutional convention of 1867 the whites had 
been indulgent toward and often amused by the antics of the freedmen. 
The white leaders believed that without interference the Negroes would 
go back to work and accept the domination of their former masters. 


But when the registers came into the parish in May, 1867, the white 


27 Alexandria Louisiana Democrat, June 14, 1865. 
28 [bid., December 27, 1865. 

2° Tbid., May 2, 1866. 

80 Thid., October 31, 1866. 
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people soon saw the trend of things to come. Many white voters were 
not allowed to register because of “private instructions” of the regis- 
ters, and many showed a lack of interest in the proceedings. Eight days 
of registering produced only 157 white as against 999 colored regis- 
trations.*" 

Although there were exceptions, the majority of the freedmen had 
been relatively industrious and well behaved up to this time; but in an 
article entitled ‘‘Demoralization of the Freedmen,” the Democrat com- 
mented on the change that was occurring in race relations. The Radi- 
cals were accosting the Negroes and regaling them with wild tales, it 
asserted, and the colored voters took oaths that they would support the 
Radical ticket and oppose any afhliation with the white man of the 
South. Some freedmen, fearing that they would be attacked, came to 
places of registration “armed to the teeth.” But such excesses and ex- 
aggerations were not confined to one party or race. The Rapides 
planters accused the Negroes and Radicals of basing their political 
campaign on race, and expressed concern over the possible result of 
conditions in which the two races refused to co-operate for mutual 
benefit. Biossat, for example, whose ideas were conditioned by the 
economic class which he represented and the race to which he belonged, 
published an editorial requesting a union for the welfare of both races. 
“A permanent union can be effected now,’ he said, and he predicted 
that if this were not done, ‘a white man’s party may be formed, the 
success of which will put an end to Negro prosperity if not to the 
Negro race itself.’ 

Not all Louisiana Negroes were Radical in their political affiliations. 
From the passage of the suffrage amendment there had been in the 
state a small group of Negroes who voted with the Democrats or Con- 
servatives, and some effort was made by the whites to encourage this 
practice. Negroes were frequently elected as officers of the Democratic 
clubs, and often were invited to address Democratic rallies and meet- 
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ings. As the struggle for control of the state government progressed, 
many Democrats advocated even stronger efforts to control the Negro 
vote through the Democratic party. They offered to give Democratic 
Negroes preference in employment, organized clubs for the protection 
of Conservative Negroes from their Radical fellows and their white 
advisers, and in many other ways attempted to persuade the Negro 
to vote with those whom they asserted to be his real friends.** 

The situation in Rapides Parish was no exception. In 1867 Conserva- 
tive Negroes organized a Colored Democratic Club as part of the 
preparation for the election of 1868. In spite of attempts by the Radi- 
cals to break up the first meeting of this club, it chose officers, decided 
to hold barbecues and political rallies, and adopted resolutions strongly 
asserting that the interests of the freedmen of the parish lay with the 
local whites rather than with the strangers who, they said, had come 
into their midst to exploit them. Naturally the planters of the parish 
heartily approved of the organization and its program. The Democrat 
carried vivid and congratulatory accounts of the activities of the club, 
and the manager of the Ice House Hotel, Alexandria’s finest and larg- 
est hostelry, opened his ballroom to the colored Democrats, who held 
a “handsome affair.”"™ 

During the summer of 1868 Democratic clubs and Seymour and 
Blair groups sprang up among the Negroes and received support from 
white Democrats. Saturday meetings in Alexandria, brass bands, and 
political rallies, which were attended by both races, enlivened the late 
summer and fall months. Former Governor Moore presided at a rally 
on October 10, and on the speaker's stand with him and other promi- 
nent white leaders sat Willis Rollins, a colored man and one of the 
organizers of the Rapides Democratic clubs.” 

The clubs did not succeed in enticing enough voters from the Re- 
publicans to regain control of the parish, but their organization is im- 

33 Lonn, Reconstruction in Loutsiana, 15, 419. 


84 Alexandria Louisiana Democrat, July 15, 1867. 
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portant in that it shows that racial relations were not the paramount 
issue in the election of 1868. With the white leaders opening the 
town’s best ballroom to the Negroes, mingling with them at political 
rallies, and supporting them politically, it could hardly be said that the 
color line was of transcendent importance in the political life of the 
parish. It is probable, however, that the Conservative Democrats of 
Rapides, like those of the state at large, entertained no real intention 
to permit the Negro permanently to exercise the suffrage. In general, 
the Southerner who advocated Negro suffrage hoped to control the 
vote of the Negro, and the bitterness engendered by the programs of 
social equality sponsored by the Radical legislatures confirmed his 
distaste for Negro suffrage and strengthened his determination not to 
permit the Negro to vote or hold office. Nevertheless, the white lead- 
ers of Rapides Parish did not begin open agitation of the racial issue 
until 1874, after some significant economic changes had occurred. 

From the election of 1868 until the Colfax riot of 1873, the Negroes 
of the parish, as a group, had few contacts with the white people. 
During this period the planters and conservative political leaders vied 
with the Radicals for Negro support. At the election of 1870 the Ne- 
groes marched to the polls heavily armed. They stored their weapons 
outside Alexandria, took over one poll, cast their ballots, lined up 
across the street, and marched away. In 1872 a similar procedure was 
followed. The Negroes came to town well organized, voted, and de- 
cisively defeated the Conservatives.** 

The increasing fear and jealousy of both races, heightened political 
xcitement, increasingly stringent financial circumstances, and sordid 
political manipulations throughout the state led to the organization of 
armed bands by both white and Negro elements. The boldness of the 
Negro police and veterans and the military organization and activities 
of the Black Leagues and similar groups was met by the organization 
of White Leagues, White Men’s Clubs, and various secret societies 
among the white Conservatives. By the fall of 1868 there were probably 


8* House Reports, 43 Cong., 2 Sess., No. 261 (Serial No. 1660), pp. 507-508. 
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several thousand members of such quasi-military political units in the 
state.** 

With the more determined and aggressive members of both races 
organized for forcible action, conflict was inevitable. Bloody incidents 
occurred in April, 1873, at Colfax, in Grant Parish, adjacent to Rapides, 
and in August, 1874, at Coushatta, about one hundred miles up the 
Red River from Rapides.** The Colfax affair, one of the most notorious 
in the sordid tale of Reconstruction in Louisiana, came as a direct 
result of the controversy between the Warmoth and the Kellogg fac- 
tions for control of the political machinery of the state. When Radical 
officials in Grant Parish armed and deputized a number of Negroes, 
seized the governmental offices in the courthouse, and fortified the 
building with entrenchments and cannon, Conservative forces from 
Grant and surrounding parishes attacked the building. In the ensuing 
battle a number of Negroes were killed. The Negroes and Radicals 
charged that some of the Negroes were slain as they fled from the 
burning courthouse, and there seems to be no doubt that some Negroes 
were killed in an extremely cruel and barbarous fashion. The affair 
was the subject of fulminations in the press of the state and the nation, 
and the halls of Congress rang with denunciations of the actrocity. Resi- 
dents of Rapides fought on both sides, the whites under the leader- 
ship of two former Confederate officers, Dave Paul and George Staf- 
ford, the latter of whom was one of the publishers of the newly-estab- 
lished Caucasian.” 

Soon after this unfortunate incident threats and intimidations were 
accepted as a matter of course in the parish. Former Governor James 
Madison Wells, testifying before a committee of the national House 
of Representatives, said that ‘there was never a greater reign of terror 
in any of the parishes of the state than that which exists in Rapides 


37 Lonn, Reconstruction in Louisiana, 257-58. 

38 Tbid., 241 ff., 265-67. 

%9 Marie W. Johnson, “The Colfax Riot of April, 1873," in Louisiana Historical Quar- 
terly (Baton Rouge, 1917- ), XIII (1930), 391-427, See also George M. G. Stafford, 
Three Pioneer Rapides Families; A Genealogy (New Orleans, 1946), 85, 
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. since the massacre at Colfax.”* Wells was an extremist and given 
to exaggeration, but corroborative evidence indicates that there was 
some truth in his statement. 

Months before the election of 1874, Hunter, Stafford, and Blackman 
began publishing the Caucasian. The basic issue, according to this jour- 
nal, was race. There would be, an editorial stated, ‘no security, no 
peace, and no prosperity for Louisiana, until the government of the 
state is restored to the hands of the honest, intelligent, and tax-paying 
white masses; until the superiority of the Caucasian over the African, 
in all affairs pertaining to government is acknowledged and estab- 
lished.’’** The Negroes did not think in terms of Democrat and Repub- 
lican, said Hunter, and neither should the whites. 

The Caucasian continued agitation until, on August 8, 1874, Alex- 
andria had the largest mass meeting in the history of the parish. Wil- 
liam L. Sanford, a prominent planter, was selected to preside over the 
meeting, and the group called itself the “White Man’s Party.” It also 
adopted a set of resolutions, formulated by a committee composed of 
planters and merchants, in which the race issue was placed squarely 
before the people. ‘The struggle,” these resolutions proclaimed, ‘‘is 
one of the competence against presumptious ignorance, honesty 
against the most unblushing corruption and the most barefaced ras- 
cality; and of justice and right against profligate injustice and wrong 
most foul and disgraceful.” To this was added the explanation that 
“Our own pride of race forces upon us the necessity of opposing to 
this solid union of the negroes into one compact political body, a like 
union of our own race in the coming campaign.’ 

The white campaign had definite economic overtones. The platform 
stated that no Negro should be employed when a white man could be 
found to do his work. The white mechanics felt that this section of the 
platform was needed to protect them, since one of the Negro leaders 


*° House Reports, 43 Cong., 2 Sess., No. 101, p. 90. 
#1 Alexandria Caucasian, April 4, 1874. 


*2 House Reports, 43 Cong., 2 Sess., No. 261, p. 508. 
*8 This meeting was thoroughly reported in the Alexandria Caucasian, August 15, 1874. 
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was reported as having threatened to drive away the mechanics and 
yeomen of the parish by underbidding them.“* When the economic 
pressure increased after the August mass meeting, Sheriff John De- 
Lacey maintained that the white planters warned the Negroes that if 
they did not vote “right” they would lose not only their jobs but also 
their homes.*° 

Similar devices were being used throughout the state. Negroes who 
voted the Republican ticket were threatened by a ban on employment, 
merchants were urged to refuse credit to planters who employed Radi- 
cal laborers, and handbills were circulated calling attention to the effi- 
cacy of hunger as an instrument to “tame” the ‘wild beast.’ Late in 
the campaign some Conservatives, in an attempt to persuade the Ne- 
groes to support the Democratic ticket, disavowed such measures of 
economic coercion; but their efforts met with indifferent success.” 

Representatives of both factions in the parish appeared before a 
House committee in New Orleans in January, 1875; and, as was to be 
expected, their testimony on economic pressure was contradictory. 
George Y. Kelso, colored senator from the Twenty-third District, said 
that many of his constituents were afraid to vote because they felt that 
their jobs were in danger.*’ Stephen B. Packard, United States marshal 
at New Orleans, believed that planters all along the Red River coerced 
the Negroes into supporting Democratic candidates or staying away 
from the polls.** Joseph Connaughton, Negro legislator from Cheney- 
ville, was firm in stating that colored folk in the parish received open 
threats of dire economic consequences if they supported Radical candi- 
dates.*® On the other side, James Jeffries, an affluent planter and a 
candidate for the legislature, testified that the freedmen were not 
threatened, but that many of them voted with the whites because they 


44 House Reports, 43 Cong., 2 Sess., No. 101, p. 853. 
#5 Ibid., 372. 

46 Lonn, Reconstruction in Louisiana, 280, 283. 
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were tired of lawlessness." George Stafford thought the colored people 
were dissatisfied with DeLacey because he sometimes arrested Negroes 
but feared the whites. Intimidation, Stafford insisted, was not used dur- 
ing the campaign.” 

Although the testimony is conflicting, there can be little doubt that 
economic force was used to make certain that the Negroes either sup- 
ported the whites or refrained from voting. The principle of economic 
coercion was proposed at the August meeting when the party was 
formed, and the columns of the Caucasian persistently demanded its 
use. The public statements of white intentions, the testimony of colored 
witnesses, and the state of race relations after the Colfax riot suggest 
that absence of economic pressure would have been remarkable. It is 
more clearly apparent, however, that physical threats occurred during 
the campaign and that force was used on election day. Connaughton, 
DeLacey, and Kelso reported that they were often afraid to sleep in 
their own houses, and that Stafford and Jeffries had warned each of 
them to leave or suffer the consequences.** Major W. F. Blackman, one 
of the editors of the Caucasian, made inflammatory speeches; and at 
least once, when carried away by his argument and the heat of passion, 
he advocated the murder of the Republican candidates and offered to 
lead the mob.” 

After the election the Caucasian was jubilant over the results. The 
White Man's party had an average majority of 333 out of a total vote 
of 2,818 in the parish, and all of the Conservative candidates were 
elected.* The returning board in New Orleans held different views 
concerning the outcome of the election, however, and after weeks of 
procrastination it counted out the planters’ candidates, with the excep- 
tion of one judge, whose majority was reduced from five hundred to 


fifty votes. The Caucasian fumed and threatened, but could do nothing. 
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Racial strife subsided after the 1874 election. In the spring of 1876 
the Democrat remarked that “there is no parish in the state where 
things are as quiet and peaceable as in Rapides, and in no parish are 
the colored folks more tractable or well inclined.’”® The whites re- 
gained control in 1876 as a part of the state-wide movement. 

In Rapides Parish the fight against the Negro was waged primarily 
by such men as Stafford, Hunter, Jeffries, and Sanford, who were either 
members of the planter group or closely allied with it. They had at- 
tempted to secure the co-operation of the colored voters; and when 
this failed, they made the issue one of race. It is more than a coinci- 
dence that the real struggle between the two peoples and the disintegra- 
tion of the plantations came after 1870. The planters, struggling im- 
potently against widespread economic forces, shifted the blame for 
their difficulties to Republican domination of parish and state govern- 
ment. They believed that their return to political power would be the 
first step in their return to economic control. Robert Hunter, the leader 
and spokesman in the planter attacks, displayed a naive idea of eco- 
nomic conditions in the state. When asked what would be the result 
if Governor William Pitt Kellogg and all of his officials were removed, 
he replied: ‘Louisiana would enter upon a career of prosperity that 
she has not known since the war.” During the course of his testimony 
before a House investigating committee, he finally admitted that con- 
ditions in the South and the nation had some bearing upon the matter.”* 

It is difficult to ascertain the importance of the farmers and yeomen 
in the fight to regain white control. After a series of defeats at the 
polls they wanted no further part in politics. Appeals to the poorer 
whites’ fear of social equality were often made, and linking social and 
political equality was easy. De Bow’s Review stated that social equality 
was the natural concomitant of political equality and that either would 
lead to amalgamation or extermination.’ The Democrat and the Cau- 
casian made similar appeals. 

65 Alexandria Louisiana Democrat, May 24, 1876. 


"6 House Reports, 43 Cong., 2 Sess., No. 261, p. 523. 
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The economic status of the Negroes of Rapides Parish was not 
changed materially by emancipation or by the events of the immediate 
postwar period. Without education or special aptitudes, they had been 
farm laborers, and laborers they remained. Instead of subsistence items 
they now received subsistence wages. By 1870 a few had managed to 
acquire real estate and to establish themselves as farmers. In the im- 
mediate environs of Alexandria and Pineville, twenty-five Negroes 
owned real estate, but their holdings were almost all domiciles. In the 
rural regions of the parish, ten Negroes owned real estate and called 
themselves farmers rather than farm laborers, but no Negro held prop- 
erty in four of the largest wards of the parish. 

The actual economic and political benefits received by the Negroes 
in the immediate postwar period were negligible. Small wages were 
substituted for the old system of master responsibility, but the clothes 
the Negroes wore, the food they ate, and the homes they lived in 
were unchanged. Although some of the leaders acquired political 
prominence, the masses received few political benefits. They had the 
incalculable blessings of freedom, citizenship, and suffrage, but in a 
larger sense these were illusory and temporary. The Negroes were not, 
and did not become, completely free members of society, for they did 
not possess the economic basis upon which to build political freedom. 
In common with their fellows all over the South, they were still largely 
at the mercy of their former masters, who were now their employers. 

While the statistical evidence concerning economic conditions in 
Rapides Parish seems to provide detailed confirmation of the general 
concept of economic decline in the rural South during and immediately 
following the Civil War, it is of course not possible on the basis of this 
study alone to determine the exact relationship between that decline 
and the social and political confusion of the Reconstruction period. 
There are clues in the fact that as production and values declined and 
plantations dwindled in size and number, the reaction of the whites 
against the changing status of the Negroes became more emphatic; but 


58 Unpublished Census Returns, 1870, Schedule I, Population (Hill Memorial Library). 
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it is not clear whether this change in attitude was due primarily to 
economic causes. Neither is it clear that this analysis of the impact of 
Reconstruction on a single parish furnishes a faithful miniature of the 
generalized picture which has been drawn of the process as a whole. 
Similar studies of other rural communities, both in Louisiana and in 
other states, would perhaps contribute toward the establishment of a 
more adequate perspective for testing broad generalizations in the light 
of local conditions; and the data thus assembled might also aid in the 
development of a more satisfactory balance between ideological trea- 
tises and factual, analytical studies. 











The Southern Cotton Association, 
1905-1908 


By ‘THEODORE SALOUTOS 


The Southern Cotton Association, formally organized in New Or- 
leans in 1905, was one of three organizations established at the turn 
of the century to bring about higher prices to producers by adjusting 
production to demand. Like its southern contemporary, the Farmers’ 
Union, it had much in common with the American Society of Equity, 
which, during its earlier years, had espoused the principle of scarcity 
as a price-raising device. Although not strictly a farmers’ organization, 
the Association solicited the support of farmers and others directly 
interested in cotton. It pursued a short-lived and precarious existence; 
and by the close of 1908 it was extinct.' An erratic leadership, the rise 
to prominence of the Farmers’ Union,” an increasing suspicion and 
general indifference among the growers toward the non-farmer mem- 
bers, the development of hostility on the part of former sympathizers,° 
and rising cotton prices, had brought about its demise. 

The Association program to limit production, withhold from mar- 
ket, and fix prices was as southern in its antecedents as was cotton rais- 

1 Report of the Commissioner of Corporations on Cotton Exchanges, 3 vols. (Wash- 
ington, 1908-1909), Part V, “Influence of Producers’ Organizations on Prices of Cotton,” 
Vol. Ill, pp. 325-27; National Cooperator and Farm Journal (Title varies, Fort Worth, 
1880-1913), XXX, No. 4 (November 19, 1908), p. 2. See also Charles S. Barrett, The 
Mission, History, and Times of the Farmers’ Union (Nashville, 1909), for material on 
the early history of the Union, and James A. Everitt, The Third Power (Fourth Edition, 
Indianapolis, 1907), for data on the American Society of Equity. 

2St. Louis Globe-Democrat, May 3, 1910. 


8 For a typical expression of such hostile sentiment, see Trade Index (New Orleans, 
1889- ), XX, No. 11 (November, 1908), p. 16. 
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ing itself." Demands to reduce the cotton acreage had antedated the 
Civil War. They were given expression during the 1840's, and became 
pronounced during the 1850's, when repeated sentiments were voiced 
for planters to hold their cotton for “a fixed price.”* In 1852, one writer 
said: “The question to be solved is, ‘whether the supply cannot be so 
regulated as to secure regular and remunerating prices?’ If it can, the 
remedy is found.” ‘That such sentiments were carried over into the 
post-Civil War era is indicated by a comment in one of the leading 
financial periodicals in 1873, describing as “childish” any attempt to 
keep up the price by ‘‘a limited planting.” In 1898, the assistant statis- 
tician of the United States Department of Agriculture testified that “for 
many years, at irregular times, cotton planters have held conventions 
with the express object of limiting the production of cotton and raising 
its price.’"* Several weeks before the program of the Southern Cotton 
Association was officially proclaimed, the president of the Texas Cot- 
ton Growers’ Association called for mass meetings of cotton planters 
to assemble in every county in Texas, Indian Territory, and Oklahoma 
for the express purpose of devising means to hold cotton.’ Shortly 
thereafter the executive committees of the National Association of Cot- 
ton Growers and the National Farmers’ Union met with representa- 
tives of the Texas Cotton Growers’ Association and the Texas Farm- 
ers’ Congress in Dallas, where they resolved that farmers be urged 

*See, for example, the present writer's “Efforts at Crop Control in Seventeenth Cen- 


tury America,” in Journal of Southern History (Baton Rouge, 1935- ), XII (1946), 
45-66, for early efforts to control tobacco production. 

5 James C. Bonner, “Genesis of Agricultural Reform in the Cotton Belt,” sbid., IX 
(1943), 485-86; A Cotton Planter, “The Florida Cotton Plan Again,” in De Bow’s Re- 
view (New Orleans, 1846-1880), XIII (1852), 291-92. 

® John B. Gamble, ‘Cotton Planters’ Conventions,” in De Bow’s Review, XII (1852), 
276. See also, “Cotton Planters’ Remedy for Low Cotton Prices,” ibid., 73-74; “Crop and 
Supply of Cotton,” sbid., 76-81, especially 80-81; ‘Cotton Planters’ Convention,” sbid., 
110-11; “Cotton Trade,” shid., 185-92. 

7 Commercial and Financial Chronicle (New York, 1865- ), XVI (1873), 464. See 
also Solon J. Buck, The Granger Movement (Cambridge, 1913), 296, for other evi- 
dences of crop restriction sentiment. 

8 Reports of the Industrial Commission, 19 vols. (Washington, 1900-1902), Vol. X, 
Report on Agriculture and Agricultural Labor, 159. 

® Trade Index, XVI, No. 12 (December, 1904), p. 37. 
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to hold their cotton until after January 24, 1905, when better prices 
were expected to prevail.*° 

Obviously, the immediate cause for the organization of the Associa- 
tion was the low price of cotton. Although the general decline in staple 
prices was great over the period from 1872 to 1894, the drop in cotton 
prices was almost catastrophic. According to an official report, general 
commodity price levels had fallen by half over this period, while those 
of wheat had fallen by 60 per cent and those of cotton by 70 per cent. 
It appeared that the greater the crop the lower the price. Cotton grow- 
ing was described as “more of a speculative venture than is the case 
with grain growing, stock raising, or almost any other form of farm- 
ing." 

The position of the American cotton producer in relation to the 
world market was hardly to be overlooked. At the turn of the century 
the world cotton supply was placed at about 14,000,000 bales, of which 
amount the United States produced 80 per cent, while fourteen other 
nations yielded the rest. Of the total produced here, about 68 per cent 
was shipped to foreign consumers. The growing demand and the down- 
ward trend in prices helped bring into cultivation greater quantities of 
fresh lands beyond the Mississippi River that raised cotton at lower 
costs. Then too, the acreage in the older cotton areas was extended by 
the use of fertilizers. Briefly, American cotton was grown ‘more fully 
than ever before for competition with the rest of the world in the open 
"2 Despite this, the Southern Cotton Association thought that 
it could guard against declining prices on the domestic market. 

As in the case of other organizations, uncertainty beclouds the origins 
of the Association. It appears, however, that the Southern Cotton 


market. 


10 [bid., XVII, No. 1 (January, 1905), p. 43; Farm and Ranch (Dallas, 1883- ), 
XXIV, No. 1 (January 7, 1905), p. 17. 

11 Reports of the Industrial Commission, Vol. V1, Report on the Distribution of Farm 
Products, 143, quoting from an analysis by Sir Guilford Molesworth, in Royal Commis- 
sion on British Agriculture, Final Report (London, 1897), 194. See also Reports of the 
Industrial Commission, X, pp. ccxxi-ccxxii, for testimony of individual planters on price 
ranges since the Civil War. 

12 Reports of the Industrial Commission, V1, 144. 
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Growers’ Protective Association, organized “about 1900,” was both 
its spiritual and organic ancestor.’* Presumably, the low prices of the 
crop years 1897-1898 and 1898-1899 facilitated its being brought into 
existence. The cotton crop of 1898-1899, which had reached the all- 
time high of 11,274,840 bales, brought “barely $283,000,000,” and 
thus literally created a panic among producers, big and small. On the 
other hand, the crop for 1899-1900, although smaller than that of the 
previous year by almost 2,000,000 bales, brought greater returns to the 
producers, a development prompted, no doubt, by the smaller plant- 
ings that generally followed a “terribly big crop.” The decrease in the 
acreage does not appear to have been brought about through any efforts 
of the newly-organized Association; but these developments did seem 
to confirm one of its principal arguments; namely, that smaller crops 
often yielded greater returns than did the larger ones."* 

The fact that details of the activities of the Southern Cotton Grow- 
ers’ Protective Association are lacking for the period 1900 to 1903 is 
good evidence that it had become nothing more than a “letter-head 
organization.” But by the end of 1904, the picture had changed con- 
siderably. The high prices of the earlier months had fallen to the low 
price levels of previous years, and the decline had brought “the rather 
general expectation of return to ‘five cent cotton.’ ’* This development, 
plus the release of the cotton estimates by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture which placed the number of bales to come on the 
market at about 12,500,000, produced a feeling “akin to panic’ and 
“the rumblings of an earthquake.” There followed upon the heels 
of these estimates “reports of cotton burning, real and proposed in 
the South, the avowed purpose being to curtail production and lift the 
price.” One fantastic report had it that there was on foot a movement 
to destroy 2,000,000 bales and thus “reduce the crop to the average of 


18 Report of the Commissioner of Corporations on Cotton Exchanges, Patt V, p. 325. 

14 Trade Index, XVII, No. 9 (September, 1905), p. 43. 

15 See analysis in Alexander D. Noyes, “Finance,” in Forum (New York, 1886-1930) , 
XXXVII (1905), 194-99. 
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former years.’ Investigations, however, failed to substantiate this."* 

There was more truth than fiction behind the reports that crop re- 
striction and withholding from market had gained many adherents. 
The First National Bank of Birmingham, Alabama, confessed that it 
had never attempted to advise its customers on whether or not to sell 
or hold cotton, yet it could hardly refrain from recommending a re- 
duced acreage for 1905 and the raising of “corn, grain, cowpeas, water- 
melons, or whatever can be sold or used to advantage at home’; and 
it added that it was prepared to help farmers sell or hold their cotton 
on reasonable security.'’ In January, 1905, a special correspondent of 
The Trade Index, writing from Galveston, said that plans had already 
been made for all cotton producers in the United States to reduce their 
acreage by 25 per cent. One report received during mid-December, 
1904, claimed that from one-fifth to one-third of the cotton crop for 
the year was being held in the interior, and that farmers were deter- 
mined to obtain ten cents a pound." 

Simultaneously, representatives of financial interests, southern rail- 
roads, and others interested in the cotton market, met at the Waldorf- 
Astoria in New York to formulate “a plan to avert a further demorali- 
zation of the cotton market, to prevent the wasteful burning of the 
crop by southern growers and to insure for the future a proper and 
steady market price for the staple.” T 
differed from the others in that it called for neither legislation nor com- 
pulsion. 

Let each cotton growing section appoint certain trustees [they suggested}, 
who will act in the interest of the cotton producers, and let the cotton growers 
deliver 10 per cent of their holdings to these trustees on condition that this 
cotton shall be withdrawn from the market and shall not be sold for less than 
a stated price, say ten cents a pound. Let these trustees issue certificates to the 
cotton producers expressing these conditions and the stipulation that cotton to 
the amount of, say, one million bales be received before the plan becomes 


16 Our Bumper Cotton Crop,” in Pablic Opinion (New York, 1886-1906), XX XVIII 
(1905), 36-37. 

17 Trade Index, XVII, No. 1 (January, 1905), p. 37. 

18 [bid., 43. 
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effective. The result will be that the remaining cotton in the hands of the pro- 
ducers can be sold at a proper price, and will yield more than the entire hold- 
ings will at the present price. The cotton growers will have, in addition, certifi- 
cates for the 10 per cent delivered to the trustees. This cotton can be marketed 
any time at the price agreed upon, whereupon the trustees will distribute the 
proceeds arising from a sale to the holders of the certificates.'® 

The statement went on to explain that what this convention pro- 
posed was a duplication by the cotton growers of the methods em- 
ployed by the Standard Oil Company, the erection of a counter-trust, 
perhaps something that would out-trust the trusts. “If the Standard 
Oil controlled cotton,” it said, “no one for a moment would suppose 
that a large crop coming at the time when the world’s stock of cotton 
was depleted would demoralize the market.” The Standard Oil inter- 
ests “would simply withdraw from the market a part of the production 
until the market was ready to absorb it.” Others that were adversely 
affected by the conditions of the cotton market could help by raising a 
fund to be used in the purchase of the crop. 

On January 24, 1905, the much-heralded convention of representa- 
tives from the cotton growing states opened its three-day session in 
New Orleans. The convention, presided over by Harvie Jordan of Mon- 
ticello, Georgia, reputedly brought into being the Southern Cotton As- 
sociation, “the greatest of its kind ever convened anywhere in the 
world.” Once the keynote—'‘Reduction of acreage 25 per cent’’—was 
sounded, rumors circulated of a plan to create a pool “to hold 2,000,000 
bales of cotton,” the details of which were going “to be kept inviolately 
secret.’'*° 

Jordan, besides urging an acreage reduction, touched upon the need 
for a better system to finance the cotton crop, but qualifiedly added 
that “the strongest financial institution” that any farmer could have was 
“a well-filled corncrib and smokehouse.” Diversification promised to 
strengthen the position of the producer and make him independent in 
the sale of his products; but it was still necessary for the bankers of the 


'%New York Daily Tribune, January 2, 1905. 
20 Trade Index, XVI, No. 2 (February, 1905), pp. 39-43. 
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South to stand behind the producers in this fight to make known to the 
world that “the South can and will control the sale of her products 
in the face of all combinations that may be brought against her.” 
Harsh language was in store for those who refused to co-operate with 
the Association program. Any producer who refused to reduce his 
acreage and increase his food supply was “an enemy to himself and 
a traitor to his country”; whereas the merchant or banker who delib- 
erately loaned money or furnished supplies to the producer to extend his 
acreage deserved “the deepest condemnation and literal ostracism of 
the entire community” in which he did business.*’ 

The Association acreage reduction plan had the endorsement of cot- 
ton exchange officials. William V. King, the superintendent of the New 
York Cotton Exchange, sent a telegram to Abraham Brittin, president 
of the New Orleans Cotton Exchange, expressing hope that the con- 
vention would endorse a 20 per cent acreage reduction plan. Brittin 
himself attributed the low cotton prices to ‘the unchangeable law of 
supply and demand” and asserted that farmers obtained less than the 
cost of producing the crop. He warned producers against being misled 
by ‘‘any temporary advances” when planting time arrived. “Do not be 
lured to ruin by any such false hope. As surely as lead sinks . . . will 
prices sink to a still lower level than has yet been reached should it 
come to pass that there is no substantial cotton acreage reduction.” 

Modesty was hardly a characteristic of the convention. Committees 
bearing on every conceivable phase of cotton production and distribu- 
tion were appointed: on reducing the cotton acreage, on commercial 
fertilizers, on financing and holding the 1904-1905 crop, on the ware- 
housing and financing of future crops, on cotton statistics, on ginners 
and government bureau reports, on direct trade between cotton pro- 
ducers and manufacturers, on transportation and freight, and even on 
matters of a general character for which no provisions had been made. 

Theoretically, this was a convention of the “cotton South’ and 

21 Report of the Commissioner of Corporations on Cotton Exchanges, Part V, pp. 
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22 [bid., 331. 
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mostly representative of the interests of the small producers; but there 
were also represented the larger planters, the merchants, the bankers, 
ex-governors, incumbent governors, would-be governors, congressmen, 
United States senators, and the “lesser political fry.”** 

Drama and pathos were lent the convention by the ‘flashing oratory” 


of Tom Watson, of Georgia, who sought to galvanize ‘‘these sons of 
the South” into action: 


Let us keep in our hands that which they are obliged to have [he urged}. 
Let us hold it like grim death, and when they want it let them come to us and 
pay our prices for it. 

I don’t tell you it will be an easy fight or a short campaign. I tell you it will 
be a hard fight and a long campaign, because you are overcoming the inertia of 
a hundred years, but it’s a fight that you are going to make. 

When this convention separates into its state and county delegations we will 
go back to our homes, like the Scottish chiefs returned to the fastness of their 
villages sound the battle cry, and the clans will rally to us as theirs did to them. 
Oh, take courage. Have you got it? North Carolinians have you got it? (Cries of 
“Yes, yes’’). You whose forefathers went to the battle of King’s mountain and 
won the turning fight of the Revolutionary war. You whose father bore with 
gallant courage the flag that went to the last charge of Appomattox. South 
Carolinians, have you got it? Where are you tonight? The Harry Hotspur of the 
Revolution, and you whose forefathers won the hottest fight, at Fort Moultrie, 
that the American soldiers ever won against the troops of Great Britain. Texas, 
have you got it? (Cries of ‘““You bet we have, hurrah for Texas!”’). It would be 
strange if you didn’t have. In your imperial state flows the best blood of every 
Southern State in the Union, and at the Alamo, Texas did what the Greeks did 
not do at the Pass of Thermopolae. Men of Tennessee, Louisiana, of Mississippi, 
of Georgia, have you got it? In the days of old you volunteered and came down 
behind Andrew Jackson to this old city which has thrown open its gates of hos- 
pitality to us, and a few miles from here you gave the armies of Great Britain, 
the followers of Wellington who had driven from every battlefield in Spain, 
such a whipping as English troops never had before and never have had since. 
I say to you now that we must stand man to man, shoulder to shoulder, feet to 
feet. We must make over this fight; we must win this fight. Necessity calls for 
it. Home, fireside and loved ones call for it, and in such cause I can say that he 
who dallies is a dastard and he who doubts is damned. (Tremendous applause) .*4 


23 Farm and Ranch, XXIV, No. 5 (February 4, 1905), p. 8 
24 Ibid... XXV, No. 50 (December 15, 1906), p. 16. 
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Following this rhetorical outburst, the band struck up “Dixie,” and 
the convention then proceeded to adopt report after report in whirlwind 
fashion. The Southern Bankers’ Association endorsed the convention 
and also voted to raise a contribution of $10,000 to aid the Southern 
Cotton Association put its acreage reduction program into operation.” 

The manager chosen for this widely-advertised two million bale cot- 
ton pool was W. P. Brown, who, according to the New York press, 
was the only bull on the continent that the New York and Liverpool 
markets feared. The vice-presidents were Abraham Brittin, Frank B. 
Hayne, and S. P. Walmsley, men prominent in local cotton circles but 
whose reputation was considered adequate “to lend the very greatest 
degree of assurance in the success of the pool.” The secretary of the 
pool was J. H. Whyte, a newspaperman of long experience in the 
South.** 

Although Harvie Jordan was named to preside over the sessions of 
the convention, his leadership in the Association was challenged by a 
strong opposition led by John M. Parker of New Orleans, “the country 
delegates,” and E. S. Peters of Texas, the president of the National 
Cotton Association. After giving Jordan what was described as ‘the 
fight of his life,” the opposing faction “retired from the field . . . still 
preserving good order and the honor of bearing their side arms.” In the 
controversy, Jordan had the support of Ellison D. Smith, later to gain 
fame as ‘Cotton Ed” Smith, United States senator from South Carolina. 

The voting power of the delegates was distributed among the states 
on the basis of one vote for every 100,000 bales of cotton, or fractional 
part thereof, raised, as shown in the report on the secretary of the New 
Orleans Cotton Exchange for the season 1903-1904. Accordingly, the 
votes of the states were: Alabama, 10; Arkansas, 8: Florida, 1; 
Georgia, 14; Louisiana, 9; Mississippi, 14; North Carolina, 6; South 
Carolina, 9; Tennessee, 3; Texas, 26; Oklahoma, 2; Missouri, 1; In- 
dian Territory, 3.*° 

*5 Trade Index, XVII, No. 2 (February, 1905), p. 43. 


26 Tbid., 34. 
27 Thid., 39-43. 
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The membership of the Association was much broader than that of 
the Farmers’ Union. It was hardly an organization of producers alone; 
it took in bankers, merchants, and ‘‘other interests in the cotton trade.” 
When the call for the January, 1905, meeting was issued, invitations 
were extended to “all persons of all professions interested in cotton.” 
The form that the Association took, however, was similar to that of 
the Union. There was a national body at the top, then state organiza- 
tions or state divisions, as they were also called, and the county and 
local associations.** In March, 1905, state associations were reported 
organized and functioning in Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, Mississippi, 
Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee, and Texas.** Membership fees 
were placed at 25 cents; one half of the fees collected was to be turned 
over to the treasurer of the county or parish associations, and the other 
half was to be forwarded to the treasurer of the state or territorial asso- 
ciation.*° 

Shortly after the elaborate machinery of the Association had been 
announced and the fanfare had subsided, the producers faced the grim 
task of reducing their acreage and holding their cotton for higher prices. 
In Texas it was reported that there would be both a voluntary and an 
involuntary decrease in the acreage. Unfavorable weather conditions 
were held partly responsible for the anticipated reduction. Texas farm- 
ers who held their cotton during the winter were credited with having 
something to do with the price rises; reports also circulated that many 
farmers were “letting go” of their cotton below the minimum prices 
agreed upon." 

Two other pertinent issues were raised by the holding movement. 
One revolved around the relationship of the Negroes to the program, 
because they raised a very substantial portion of the crop; and this 
question was never squarely faced. The other revolved around the 


28 Report of the Commissioner of Corporations on Cotton Exchanges, Patt V, pp. 
326-27. 

29 Farm and Ranch, XXIV, No. 12 (March 25, 1905), p. 16. 

80 Trade Index, XVII, No. 2 (February, 1905), p. 45. 

31 [bid.. XVII, No. 5 (May, 1905), p. 44. 
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legality of the program itself. The object of the farmers’ combination, or 
“benevolent trust,” as some preferred to call it, was to interfere with 
the price mechanism. Was it, or was it not, a combination in restraint of 
trade which would be subject to the penalties of the Sherman Anti-Trust 
Act? Was there any difference between an attempted “‘corner’’ by cotton 
brokers to put up the price of cotton and the efforts of a group of 
producers to force an increase in price?** 

The attempt of the Association to reduce the acreage in 1905 has 
been called “probably the most serious effort ever made by any cotton 
producers’ organization to secure a reduction in cotton acreage.””** One 
observer suggested, however, that the determination to plant less cotton 
was prompted “not because a convention of cotton planters so voted, 
but because the conditions in the planting season of 1905 in all proba- 
bility will be exactly the converse of the conditions in 1904.’** This 
same source later reported that the farmers were holding their cotton 
and curtailing the planting of new crops; that the returns of the south- 
ern and southwestern railroads in March, 1905, were smaller than those 
for the corresponding period in 1904; and that the receipts at cotton 
ports had fallen below those for February, 1904.*° 

Reports seemed to indicate that there was a greater disposition among 
producers to hold on to the higher than to the lower grade cotton. Fac- 
tors, for instance, were reported “holding tightly to all cotton graded 
at middling or above and refuse to part with it unless at a price far 
above the board quotations.” Low-grade cotton was being offered 
freely, but the demand for it was slight. Likewise, rumors circulated to 
the effect that more than one-third of the cotton held by the farmers 
was badly damaged because of their carelessness in leaving it exposed to 
the weather.** 


On May 31, the Association report, issued in New Orleans, claimed 


82 Editorial entitled “A Cotton Trust,” in Independent (New York, 1848-1928), LVIII 
(1905), 275. 

88 Report of the Commissioner of Corporations on Cotton Exchanges, Part V, p. 329. 

84 Commercial and Financial Chronicle, LXXX (1905), 616. 

35 [bid., 961, 1400. 

86 Trade Index, XVII, No. 5 (May, 1905), p. 44. 
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that “the actual reduction of the acreage for 1905 was not less than 
18.43 per cent.’"** Naturally, many had expected decreases in the acre- 
age, but the government report issued early in June indicated that the 
anticipated reductions had not been made, with the result that, much to 
the displeasure of the Association, the price did not rise.** On July 3, 
the government issued another of its monthly bulletins on the condition 
of the cotton plant. ‘'The average of condition was put at 77, against 
77.2 the month before, where an improvement had been looked for’; 
and within a matter of a few minutes following the release of the re- 
port, prices advanced a cent a pound.*® 

Meanwhile, charges of a leak in the government cotton statistics 
began to fly thick and fast. Jordan and Richard Cheatham, the secretary 
of the Association, became actively interested in the cotton leak scandal 
and advanced information on it to the Secret Service. W.C. Hubbard, 
president of the New York Cotton Exchange, fearful that the scandal 
would have adverse effects on the cotton trade, asked that President 
Theodore Roosevelt investigate the situation.*® The “cotton leak scandal 
probe’’ which followed seemed to reveal collusion between government 
employees and speculators, and it was announced later that Edwin S. 
Holmes, associate statistician in the Bureau of Statistics of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, had been dismissed from his position 
on charges of manipulating the returns and furnishing advance infor- 
mation to speculators in cotton. This was followed by the resignation of 
John Hyde, the chief statistician of the Department, and later in July, 
the Department issued a revised report on the current year’s cotton 
acreage, placing the estimated decrease at 14.9 per cent, as against the 
previous estimate of 11.4 per cent.** It would be hard to say just what 
was the psychological effect of this exposure on the producers, but it 
seems reasonable to assume that it tended to justify their lack of faith 

87 New York Daily Tribune, July 13, 1905. 

38 Commercial and Financial Chronicle, LXXX (1905), 2350. 

89 [bid., LKXXI (1905), 22. 
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in the government crop reports and to confirm their beliefs in the 
existence of an unholy alliance to deprive them of their just dues. 

All the fanfare and publicity that attended the program for restric- 
tion, coupled with the sensational exposure of collusion in the issuance 
of government reports, could hardly obscure the fact that the Associa- 
tion was confronted with numerous obstacles. The producers, besides 
suffering from the damaged cotton already alluded to, had to contend 
with inadequate storage facilities and frequently complained of heavy 
dockage charges.** The Association suffered also because of the loose- 
ness of its local organization and because it was an emergency organiza- 
tion composed of a heterogeneous aggregation of various classes with 
widely divergent interests. It attempted to function through an executive 
committee which met at irregular intervals to formulate recommenda- 
tions, but which apparently had no power to require compliance by the 
members in such programs as it might suggest. The need for strong 
local and county units was felt, and an attempt was made to rectify 
these shortcomings, but without much success.** At a meeting held in 
Asheville, North Carolina, on September 7, 1905, two factions were 
reported at odds over the minimum price to be fixed. One group favored 
holding for 1014 cents and the other for 11 cents, and some growers 
predicted that the expected short crop would push the minimum price 
of cotton up to 12 cents.** 

Late in December, 1905, when the Association advocated holding 
cotton for 15 cents, the restrictionists encountered additional troubles. 
Tenant farmers were unwilling to hold cotton for fifteen cents when 
eleven and twelve cents could be had; the average farmer reasoned that 
such prices were too good to last long, “‘so he just lets go just as fast as 
he can drive his team into town.” Many farmers began to diversify, 
which had the effect of cutting into the cotton acreage; but these pro- 
ducers suffered setbacks in marketing crops like onions and potatoes, 
and the inevitable result was that they returned to cotton growing. 

42 See, for example, Trade Index, XVII, No. 9 (September, 1905), p. 41. 
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Then, too, farmers outside the “weevil districts’’ were more likely than 
not to increase rather than to reduce their acreage, placing their faith in 
a short crop, generally improved conditions, and the growing demands 
of the spinners. 

A second factor entering prominently into the acreage question, 
especially in Texas, was the enormous immigration into the state. Many 
Northerners had been attracted to the state by the fanciful tales of 
cotton raising opportunities to be had. The number of immigrants pour- 
ing into the state was said to have been increasing annually in “ geomet- 
ric proportion.” Many of these immigrants came with strong ideas of 
diversification, but within a short time the idea of having a “‘cotton 
patch’”” began to appeal to them. “Multiply these little patches and 
fields by thousands, and there is found another increase in the acreage.””*” 

Another difiiculty arose from the fact that the farmers became con- 
fused with contradictory farm programs. Obviously, there was a lack 
of harmony between the Southern Cotton Association and agents repre- 
senting the state and national governments. Association spokesmen 
instructed farmers to ‘‘raise less cotton and get big prices for it,” while 
the agents plied through the cotton fields advising them of “what little 
is known about weevil prevention, how to cure root rot, the use of fer- 
tilizers—everything in fact to encourage them to raise more cotton.” If 
the farmers did not take kindly to “weevil cures and preventatives,” 
neither did they become reconciled to officious Association agents who 
advised them to curtail their production.“ 

Association leaders suffered still another setback in their failure to 
bring the spinners and cotton producers into closer relationship. When 
Jordan attended a cotton spinners’ convention in Europe for this very 
purpose, he discovered that although the spinners appeared to favor the 
idea of purchasing direct from the producers, the terms under which 
they were willing to do so were unsatisfactory to the growers. The 
spinners had demanded that if cotton was to be sold on a basis of 


4 Trade Index, XVII, No. 12 (December, 1905), p. 40. 
46 Ibid., XVII, No. 2 (February, 1906), p. 21. 
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“forward delivery,” the growers would have to obtain adequate financial 
standing with London bankers to establish their ability to discharge the 
contracts into which they proposed to enter. If such guarantees were 
not forthcoming, and the planters still wanted to trade directly with 
European spinners, then it was advised that the cotton be forwarded to 
Manchester, or some other near-by concentration point, where it would 
be inspected, and purchased if it came up to the inspection standards of 
the spinners. The spinners were unwilling to buy on this side of the 
ocean and permit planters to draw money from them at the time of 
shipment.” 

The objections of the cotton producers to such an arrangement were 
obvious. They were opposed to shipping their cotton three thousand 
miles away from home prior to receipt of payment—the average pro- 
ducer wanted payment the moment he parted with his cotton; they 
feared that such a proposal would be conducive to arbitrary methods of 
weighing and grading; and they believed that since the spinners wanted 
their raw materials at the lowest conceivable prices, whereas the growers 
wanted the highest possible returns, there was only a remote chance 
that the two groups would be able to agree on a satisfactory price. 

In January, 1906, when the Association assembled for its second 
annual convention, the leaders made a series of extravagant claims of 
accomplishments and announced plans for the future. They claimed 
credit for the reduction in the cotton acreage and in the use of fertilizers, 
the rise in cotton prices, the disclosure of the crop reporting scandal, 
and the generally improved conditions of the southern farmers. Without 
giving time for a consideration of the validity of such claims, they pro- 
ceeded at once to outline plans for the continuation of their activities on 
a somewhat larger scale. They explained that they intended to request 
Congress to provide a commission to visit the cotton markets of the 
world, including those of China and the Orient, to find new fields for 
the cotton surplus. They also proposed that the balance of the current 
crop be held for 15 cents a pound; and they urged the members to give 
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more attention to diversified farming and to develop stronger county 
organizations.“ In an effort to assure adherence to the proposed mini- 
mum price of 15 cents a pound, the executive committee obtained the 
adoption of a resolution authorizing it to 


. . Select one representative of this association from each State and Territory, 
one banker from each State and Territory, and five cotton men at large to perfect 
the following plan: The adoption of a form or contract by which the farmer 
and owner of cotton can deposit with his banker the receipts or pledges to hold 
his cotton for 15 cents; said contract to provide that their cotton can not be 
sold for less than 15 cents, basis middling, at southern ports, except with the 
consent of this committee. The owner of said cotton has full power and au- 
thority to sell this cotton at 15 cents or over; the banker to retain 1 cent per 
pound, to be held in trust until such time as all this cotton so pledged has been 
disposed of, when the committee will meet and arrange disposition of the bal- 
ance as the interest may appear.*® 

The proposed plan to ask for a commission to visit foreign cotton 
markets apparently failed to materialize; and as the Association 
attempted to repeat the program of 1905 during succeeding years, it 
found that the enthusiasm and determination displayed during that first 
year were conspicuously lacking. It had fixed 10 cents as the ‘‘minimum 
price” for the years 1905 and 1906, and in August, 1905, the Texas 
Farmers’ Union had endorsed this action. Naturally, the minimum prices 
fixed by the Association changed from season to season; still this 
principle received rather general official endorsement. In September, 
1907, the executive committee of the Association, by a vote of 14 to 5, 
endorsed the minimum price of 15 cents named by the Farmers’ Union; 
but a representative of the Association later stated that this action was 
taken “largely because of fear that otherwise the association would be 
accused of antagonizing the Farmers’ Union.” 


48 New York Daily Tribune, January 12, 1906. 

49 Report of the Commissioner of Corporations on Cotton Exchanges, Patt V, p. 341. 
The resolution also recommended approval of the minimum price of 24 cents per pound 
for Sea Island cotton, which had been set by the Sea Island Growers’ Association of 
Georgia and Florida. 

50 Ibid., 345. Evidence of lingering local support of the general program appeared 
when the Georgia Division of the Southern Cotton Association, meeting in Atlanta on 
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The Association, like the Farmers’ Union, also seriously considered 
the establishment and operation of warehouses. At the time of its 
organization a plan was made for “‘a cotton-planters’ commission and 
holding company,” which reputedly had the endorsement of influential 
cotton merchants in New Orleans. It was proposed that this company 
be capitalized for $100,000 and be empowered to receive, hold, and 
sell cotton at not less than 10 cents per pound, basis middling, New 
Orleans, and to act as a co-operative warehouse and selling agency. In 
1906, a more ambitious project was proposed. ‘This was the organiza- 
tion of the Southern Cotton Association into a chartered corporation 
for the purpose of buying, selling, and warehousing cotton, with a 
capitalization of not less than $60,000,000, in shares of a par value of 
$5 each.” Later, it was decided that the original capitalization should 
be fixed at $1,000,000 with the privilege of increasing it to $100,000, 
000. This plan eventually came to nothing, because the Assoctation 
“ceased to be an influential factor in the cotton business.”””’ 

By 1908 Jordan had apparently sensed the impotence of the Southern 
Cotton Association, and, anxious to head a stronger unit, he issued a 
call for a convention to assemble in Memphis on November 10-11, 
which led to the organization of the National Cotton Association. Once 
again plans were aired to advance cotton prices and to provide better 
marketing and financing facilities. In fact, nothing was aired that had 
not been aired before; but one choice phrase gained currency: the main- 
tenance of a “bread and meat line” of 10 cents per pound for cotton. 

For the Southern Cotton Association this action represented the 
climax of the series of circumstances which had been pointing toward 
its collapse. Unable to work effectively through its local units or to rec- 
oncile the differences in the interests of its diverse membership, it had 


February 5, 1908, urged greater diversification, a 25 per cent reduction in cotton acreage, 
and the holding of cotton as a surplus crop. Atlanta Constitution, February 6, 1908. 

51 Report of the Commissioner of Corporations on Cotton Exchanges, Part V, pp. 
359-60. 

52 [bid., 327-28. See also, New Orleans Times-Democrat, November 11, 1908; Na- 
tional Cooperator and Farm Journal, XXX, No. 4 (November 19, 1908), p. 3; and 
Cotton Journal (Atlanta, 1906-1909), III, No. 30 (December 3, 1908), p. 10. 
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never commanded unified support of its program; and it was now faced 
with abandonment by its leaders. One publication which had formerly 
been friendly, for example, now cited the Memphis convention as evi- 
dence of the “utter worthlessness’” of the Association and demanded 
“the retirement of President Harvie Jordan and his fire-brand lieuten- 
ants to a condition of innocuous desuetude.”™ 

But more serious was the fact that the opposition of the organized 
cotton trade had also been aroused by some of the activities of Jordan 
and his associates. Representatives of both the New Orleans and the 
New York Cotton Exchange had given the unofficial blessings of their 
respective bodies to the Association when it came into existence in 
1905; but early in 1908 Jordan was reported to have applied to the 
Post Office Department for a fraud order against the New York Cotton 
Exchange."* The feeling became bitter later in the year when the Cotton 
Journal, the official publication of the Association, carried the motto: 
“The New York Cotton Exchange Must Be Eliminated.”** Fuel was 
added to the flames when spokesmen for the rival Farmers’ Union, 
which had become the foremost farmers’ organization in the South, 
accused Jordan of “running around with Wall Street gamblers,” of 
being a ‘‘sleek spy’’ of the manufacturers, and of being the head of 
“a mongrel association.’’* 

This charge that the Association was a “mongrel” organization also 
struck at the heart of one of the most important causes of internal 
dissension, because of the fact that it had included in its membership 
bankers, merchants, and others interested in the cotton trade, of whom 
the cotton growers were highly suspicious. When to these difficulties 
were added the faulty organization, the dissatisfaction and growing 
indifterence of the planters toward its program, and the generally rising 
price levels, survival could hardly have been expected. 

°8 Trade Index, XX, No. 11 (November, 1908), p. 16. 

54 Ibid.. XX, No. 1 (January, 1908), p. 23. 

55 See Cotton Journal, 11, No. 52 (May 7, 1908), p. 8. 

56 Atlanta Constitution, May 1, 1907; Farmers’ Union News (Union City, Georgia, 


1903-1912), IV, No. 13 (January 8, 1908), p. 6; No. 19 (February 19, 1908), p. 6; 
No. 20 (February 26, 1908), p. 1. This was the official organ of the Farmers’ Union. 
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Within less than four years after its organization, therefore, the Asso- 
ciation had passed from the scene. It made its greatest attempt to cur- 
tail production and withhold cotton from the market during the 1905- 
1906 season, during which period production had fallen off by about 
14 per cent. The Association conceivably played a contributing role in 
this, but it is impossible to say to what extent, because many producers 
would be naturally disposed toward the curtailing of production follow- 
ing low-price years even if an organization directed toward such an 
end did not exist. Subsequent efforts to repeat the 1905-1906 program 
were little more than gestures. Obviously, the Association had paid 
little or no attention to the effect that world production was likely to 
have on domestic prices. When all is said and done, it came forward 
with nothing new in the way of a farm relief program; and oddly 
enough, it, along with other contemporary farm groups, was attempting 
to alleviate the ailments of the cotton growers by applying some of the 
methods employed by the much hated trusts. The Association, along 
with the others, failed to attain these objectives; still a program of this 
character was sure to appear whenever cotton prices fell. Besides be- 
coming a part of the southern tradition, the principles of restricting 
production and withholding from market were to spread to other crops 
and other regions, and eventually to be incorporated into our federal 
farm relief programs. The Southern Cotton Association was not direct- 
ly responsible for this, of course, but it contributed by helping to keep 
such ideas alive. 























The Railroads of Georgia in the 
Confederate War Effort 


By Rosert C. BLACK III 


The American Civil War was the first modern war, the first of the 
wars of the Industrial Revolution. It was the first war in which rail- 
roads were of primary strategic significance. Although the commercial 
possibilities of rail transportation had been recognized three decades 
previously, it was not until the struggle between the American states 
that railroad lines came to be regarded as military objectives of the 
first order. But now the echo of the steam locomotive’s whistle was to 
haunt the dreams of staff officers, and railroads were to succeed wagon 
trains as the prime movers of military materiel. 

In the Confederate states about nine thousand miles of primitive 
track were involved in this pioneer experience. About one thousand 
miles of Confederate trackage consisted of a group of small, independ- 
ent roads in Georgia; and despite the ramshackle condition of these 
poorly developed little lines, they were to prove more vital to the 
cause of southern independence than those of any other state, with the 
possible exception of Virginia. Their ultimate failure to nourish the 
Confederate war effort did much to insure the military defeat of the 
South. 

The seceding states entered the conflict of the 1860's with so many 
basic weaknesses that only the most efficient utilization of the few 
natural advantages they possessed could have brought ultimate success. 
Especially prominent among these advantages was the possibility of 
waging war upon interior lines. Such a possibility served to diminish 
somewhat an otherwise hopeless disparity in manpower and resources; 
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it presented, in fact, a constant opportunity to “get there first with the 
most men.”” This would have meant very little, however, had not the 
Confederacy possessed a railroad net sufficient to offset in some measure 
the relatively highly developed system in the North. 

Although the railroad lines of the Confederacy were subdivided into 
a number of small operating companies, they were so located that it 
was possible to utilize them as connecting links in large-scale interior 
lines of communication. In general, they followed the basic southwest- 
to-northeast pattern imposed by the Appalachian Mountains. An im- 
portant southwestern terminus of the system was Vicksburg, Missis- 
sippi; the northeastern anchor was Richmond, Virginia. These cities 
were connected by a line extending from Vicksburg to Richmond by 
way of Jackson, Mississippi; Grand Junction, Chattanooga, Knoxville, 
and Bristol, Tennessee; and Lynchburg, Virginia. A second but in- 
complete route utilized a sequence of roads operating to Richmond 
via Meridian, Mississippi; Montgomery, Alabarna; West Point, At- 
lanta, and Augusta, Georgia; Wilmington, North Carolina; and Pe- 
tersburg, Virginia. The unfinished portions lay in central Alabama, 
between Meridian, Mississippi, and Demopolis, Alabama, and between 
Selma and Montgomery. By the fall of 1861 these gaps could, however, 
be partially circumvented by a somewhat lengthy detour through Mo- 
bile, which involved a thirty-mile steamer trip across Mobile Bay and 
the Alabama River. 

The first, or Chattanooga route, was by far the more efficient and 
rapid of the two; but it lay dangerously exposed to hostile attack by 
any force which could contro! the navigation of the Tennessee River. 
In the event of a successful movement by an invading force, the At- 
lanta route would become highly important as the one fairly adequate 
interior line of communication remaining to the Confederate states. 
Although Vicksburg and Richmond protected the termini pf these 
essential communication lines, the cities of Chattanooga and Atlanta 


1 Those coastal waterways that were not covered by the Federal blockade were not 
sufficiently continuous to serve as satisfactory transportation routes. 
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controlled the mid-sections of both routes. Moreover, the Georgia 
roads were so situated as to be potential avenues of reinforcement and 
supply for any army defending the mid-sections of either of the two 
principal routes from hostile attack. 

The railroad net of Georgia in May, 1861, included the lines of 
nineteen companies, nearly all of which eventually became involved 
in the war. The Central Railroad and Banking Company, organized in 
1833 as Georgia's first railroad company, in 1861 possessed a main 
line from Savannah to Macon, with a branch from Gordon through 
Milledgeville to Eatonton.? Another early venture was the Georgia 
Railroad and Banking Company, which wound through the red clay 
uplands from Augusta to Atlanta. Macon and Atlanta were connected 
during the 1840's by the Macon and Western, and during the decade 
preceding the war further extensions into the western counties were 
provided by the Atlanta and West Point, which reached the Chatta- 
hoochee River in 1854, and by the South Western, a backwoods system 
extending palmately from Macon to new and booming cotton centers 
like Americus, Cuthbert, and Albany. Most important of all the Georgia 
carriers was the Western and Atlantic, the only line connecting Atlanta 
and Chattanooga during the period. ‘Traversing the easiest pass across 
the Appalachian uplift south of New York, it had been constructed 
by the state during the 1840's in the absence of sufhcient private capital 
to insure to Georgia a share in the benefits of the ‘western waters.” 
Operated by the state, this road not only carried Socialism into the 
wilderness while Marx and Engels were still in the early stages of their 
social thinking, but it was a profitable enterprise. 

Another company which owed much of its existence to state aid was 
the Savannah, Albany and Gulf, which, with its affiliate, the Atlantic 
and Gulf, extended from Savannah southwestward through two hun- 
dred sparsely settled miles to Thomasville. Intended originally to divert 
to Savannah the bonanza cotton crops of southern Alabama, it ran into 


2In 1862 the Central also secured .a branch from Millen to Augusta through its lease 
of the Savannah and Augusta Railroad. 
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financial difficulties in the flatwoods of the coastal plain and was able 
to reach Thomasville in the spring of 1861 only by virtue of a state 
subscription of $650,000.° Despite its considerable length, it played a 
relatively minor role during the war. 

The Georgia railroads connected with other southern carriers at four 
principal points. From Savannah, the Charleston and Savannah passed 
through miles of swamp to Charleston and the northeast. From Au- 
gusta, the South Carolina Railroad afforded a route from Middle 
Georgia to the east. At Chattanooga connections were available to 
Memphis, to Nashville, and to points in eastern Tennessee and Virginia. 
From West Point, rail service was in operation to Montgomery and 
beyond. No joint schedules were in effect through these junctions, 
however, although the Georgia roads and all of the connecting lines, 
with the single exception of the one between Montgomery and West 
Point, used the five-foot gauge.* Moreover, due to the influence of 
teamster interests, there existed in 1861 no physical connection what- 
ever between the South Carolina and the other roads entering Augusta, 
or between the Savannah, Albany and Gulf and the other carriers at 
Savannah. 

In their physical characteristics the Georgia railroads differed little 
from other southern roads. In common with many other pioneer lines, 
they were lightly, if not carelessly, built. Wrought iron “T”’ rail about 
twenty-four feet in length was usual by 1860, but the heaviest section 
that had been installed weighed only fifty-seven pounds to the yard.* 
Most of the locomotives were of the so-called “America’’ type and 


8 List of Shareholders, appended to Semi-Annual Statement of Atlantic and Gulf Rail- 
road Company, July 31, 1861 (MS. in files of Georgia Department of Archives and His- 
tory, Atlanta) . 

4 The manner in which rolling stock was bandied about the state during the war proves 
the common gauge of all lines. Records of the Engineering Department of the Atlanta 
and West Point give its gauge as five feet. 

5 Superintendent's Report, December 1, 1859, in Macon and Western Railroad Com- 
pany, Annual Report, 1859. In order to simplify citation, all references in this study to 
the annual reports of the railroad companies will appear in this abbreviated form. For 
clues to the location of such reports, see Bureau: of Railway Economics, Railway Eco- 
nomics: A Collective Catalogue of Books in Fourteen Libraries (Chicago, 1912), 300-332. 
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were used interchangeably in freight and passenger service. For fuel 
they depended exclusively upon the profusion of pine, oak, and gum 
that lined every right of way, a source of supply that seemed cheap 
and inexhaustible, but which involved so much manual labor that the 
procurement of an adequate supply would become a serious matter in 
the event of a manpower shortage. The ordinary maximum speed of 
twenty-five miles per hour was dictated by the frightful condition of 
the track rather than by the capacity of the engines themselves, but 
they seldom handled a load greater than about 120 tons.* The cars 
which rattled unevenly to war over the poorly laid rails were somewhat 
similar to their modern counterparts. Freight equipment had begun to 
differentiate itself into specialized types, such as box and “platform” 
(flat) cars, but their capacity never exceeded 16,000 pounds. Passenger 
equipment resembled that in the United States in later periods, although 
the details of construction and refinement were at best crude. Most 
cars, both freight and passenger, were constructed almost entirely of 
wood, metal commonly being used only in such appurtenances as 
couplers, springs, axles, and wheels. 

The operating officialdom of the average Georgia carrier of the Civil 
War period commonly consisted of a president, a superintendent, and— 
usually—a master mechanic. Their salaries seem to have been com- 
mensurate with their undeniably important positions: the usual salary 
of a superintendent averaged between $6,000 and $8,000 per annum, 
which for the period and before the coming of wartime inflation, rep- 
resented a handsome income.’ Employees were organized roughly as 
at present into operating, maintenance, mechanical, and clerical depart- 
ments, and the wages paid for the more skilled positions were relatively 
high. In the case of several Georgia carriers the problem of unskilled 
labor seems to have been solved in part by the ownership of slaves. 

® Georgia Railroad Local Tariff, December 3, 1867, in Georgia Railroad and Banking 
Company, Annual Report, 1867. 


7 Cashier's Statement, May 10, 1859, in Georgia Railroad and Banking Company, 
Annual Report, 1859. 
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In 1860 the Central Railroad possessed slaves valued at $58,863,* and 
as late as December 1, 1864, the Macon and Western listed twenty-five 
slaves valued at $51,478.° According to the annual report to the stock- 
holders of the Georgia Railroad for 1859, that company owned slaves 
worth $32,352. 

The advantages of freight car interchange were only dimly under- 
stood in 1861. Clerical measures were taken to insure the return of 
rolling stock which had to be carried over to the rails of other com- 
panies, and the principle of rentals for the use of such cars was uni- 
versally recognized; but neither the railroads of Georgia nor those of 
the Confederacy were properly prepared for such operations on a large 
scale, and they appeared unwilling to undertake them. 

Financially, the carriers entered the war years upon a generally 
sound basis. The effects of the financial panic of 1857 had been more 
serious along the sidewalks of northern cities than in the southern 
piney woods, and the roads shared to the full the genial monetary 
warmth of the last Indian summer of the ante-bellum South. The re- 
sulting dividends went mostly to individual stockholders, the majority 
of whom seem to have been Southerners.*° 

A distinctive and unsatisfactory feature of Georgia railroading was 
the fact that supplies and material replacements normally came either 
from across the Potomac or from across the Atlantic. There were ex- 
ceptions, of course, such as the famous Tredegar Iron Works at Rich- 
mond, Virginia, which could prepare material to meet any railroad 
need from spike to locomotive. In Augusta, Georgia, the Forrest City 
Foundry, operated by Messrs. Lufburrow and Timmons, specialized in 
railroad car castings, with a capacity of fifty car wheels per day.” In 


® Superintendent’s Report, December 4, 1860, in Central Railroad and Banking Com- 
pany, Annual Report, 1860. 

® Report of the President, December 1, 1864, in Macon and Western Railroad Com- 
pany, Annual Report, 1864. 

10 This conclusion is based on a careful examination of the lists of stockholders which 
were appended to the annual reports of the various companies. Incidentally, the names 
of many famous Southerners appear in these lists. 

11 Petition of Confederate Railroads to the Government at Richmond, February, 1863 
(Georgia Department of Archives and History). 
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Atlanta, the Atlanta Rolling Mill Company was particularly adapted 
to the re-rolling of rail. The Etowah works, near Cartersville, Georgia, 
manufactured car axles and other items. Moreover, every carrier of 
consequence possessed locomotive and car shops capable of supplying 
a certain amount of new production: at Savannah, for example, the 
Central Railroad could build both locomotives and cars within its own 
facilities."* But since the entire manufacturing potential of the infant 
Confederacy was scarcely adequate for the proper maintenance of its 
transportation system, it was grossly inadequate for both railroad and 
military needs. 

Throughout the first year of the war, the utilization of the roads in 
the war effort appears to have been haphazard and desultory. The new 
administration did not at first make any serious effort to co-ordinate 
the activities of the southern carriers, although on April 30, 1861, at 
a meeting of railroad officials held amidst the political turmoil of the 
temporary capital at Montgomery, an effort was made to regularize the 
relationship between the roads and the government.'* A second con- 
vention of all the companies of the Confederacy was called in Chat- 
tanooga on June 4-5, not under political or military auspices, but at 
the initiative of the roads themselves. Even here, the discussions dis- 
played less concern with the military situation than with the routine 
difficulties incident to their positions as Confederate, rather than 
American, railroads."* 

War, from the very outset, provided many surprises. Less than a 
fortnight after Fort Sumter all of the Georgia lines were in a state of 
confusion because of the aimless travel of newly recruited military 
units, whose enthusiasm for the Confederate cause was equaled only 
by their lack of any clear conception as to the authority under which 


'2 President's Report, December 10, 1860, in Central Railroad and Banking Company, 
Annual Report, 1860. 

18 War of the Rebellion: A Compilation of the Official Records of the Union and 
Confederate Armies, 129 vols. and index (Washington, 1880-1901), Ser. IV, Vol. I, p. 
269. 

14 Report of Railroad Convention, Chattanooga, Tennessee, June 4-5, 1861 (Georgia 
Department of Archives and History). 
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they were to serve, or of their destination.’ The shops of the Central 
at Savannah and of the Georgia road at Augusta found themselves 
engaged in the production of gun carriages and rifled cannon for both 
the state and the Confederacy.** Here and there in the backwoods 
counties, particularly in those regions where the Appalachians thrust 
a tongue of northern climate deep into the domain of King Cotton, 
Unionist sympathizers amused themselves by the sabotage of railroad 
property, at one time precipitating a South Western passenger train 
“down an embankment 23 feet high,”’’’ and on another occasion burn- 
ing two Western and Atlantic bridges over Chickamauga Creek. An 
altogether unique incident was a strike, not of labor but of the north- 
ern shareholders of the Brunswick and Florida, a short line traversing 
the coastal plain in the southeastern part of the state. Regarding se- 
cession with a jaundiced eye, the majority interests simply refused to 
carry on the corporate affairs of the company, and it is significant that 
Governor Joseph E. Brown, having pronounced the property ‘‘a means 
of public defense,” seized it in behalf of Georgia ‘to hold and manage 

. until such time as I may think it proper to again leave the man- 
agement of such road to said Company.”** Thus, government inter- 
vened in private enterprise in order to assure the continued functioning 
of strikebound rail transportation. 

Even before the first battle of Manassas the carriers of eastern Ten- 
nessee found themselves nearly overwhelmed with the flood of antique 
ordnance and excited volunteers which flowed northward toward 
Beauregard’s motley regiments, nor did the Federal defeat at Manassas 
bring more than a temporary respite. By early autumn the depots of 
the Tennessee roads were again choked with increasing mountains of 


15 Circular letter from Governor Joseph E. Brown to the Presidents of the Principal 
Georgia Railroads, April 27, 1861, ibid. 

16 Brown to President R. R. Cuyler, of Central Railroad Company, June 8, 1861, in 
Georgia Executive Letters (Georgia Department of Archives and History). 

17 Superintendent's Report, August 1, 1861, in South Western Railroad Company, 
Annual Report, 1861. 


18 Georgia Executive Minutes (Georgia Department of Archives and History), October 
7, 1861. 
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vital freight, which reached such vast proportions that it was evident 
something must be done quickly to relieve the situation. In an effort 
to break the jam, the Confederate War Department ordered the seizure 
of a considerable amount of Western and Atlantic rolling stock. Gover- 
nor Brown at once refused to relinquish it, on the premise that the 
Western and Atlantic was the property of the state of Georgia, even 
threatening “by military force if necessary to make counter seizures.”"** 
Although the Governor evidently understood the true importance of 
railroads in wartime, his enthusiasm halted at the boundaries of his 
own state. Indeed, he became an embodiment of that excessive emphasis 
upon local self-interest which contributed so largely to the ruin of the 
Confederacy. 

By the fall of 1861 the difficulties of obtaining adequate railroad 
supplies appeared insuperable, but occasionally a chance discovery 
temporarily brightened the outlook for an individual line. Early in 
December the Western and Atlantic stumbled upon 1,100 tons of new 
iron rail, which was instantly snatched up at a price of fifty dollars per 
ton. Less than a year later the same material would have cost “at least 
$150,000.00 more” than the $55,000 actually expended, Governor 
Brown asserted.” 

By 1862 the Federal forces had begun the application of that vast 
amphibious pressure which even the genius of Lee, Forrest, and Semmes 
could counter only temporarily and at scattered points. As early as 
February the whole Confederate frontier in Tennessee gave way with 
the capture of Forts Henry and Donelson; in a few weeks Nashville 
was in the hands of Union troops, and a large portion of the more 
northerly of the two principal southern railroad arteries was in deadly 
peril. The Federal break-through so alarmed the Richmond authorities 
that they now began to overlook the peculiar status of the Western 


19 Brown to Major William S. Ashe, October 3, 1861 (telegram), in Georgia Execu- 
tive Letters. 

20 Brown's Annual Message, November 6, 1862, in Georgia Executive Minutes. See 
also Allen D. Candler (ed.), The Confederate Records of the State of Georgia, 6 vols. 
(Atlanta, 1909-1911), II, 283-308. 
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and Atlantic as Georgia property and to impress its rolling stock for 
military purposes. For the moment, Governor Brown swallowed his 
protests and even permitted with fair grace the seizure by General 
Albert Sidney Johnston of a large number of cars for service on the 
Memphis and Charleston road.** There they proved of great value in 
the reassembling of the scattered Army of Tennessee at Corinth, Missis- 
sippi. But the southern failure to press the initial advantage at Shiloh 
and the evacuation of Corinth on May 29 completely marooned the 
borrowed equipment, and the majority of it never returned to Western 
and Atlantic rails. A much more serious threat to Confederate prospects 
was the fact that the only complete interior line of railroad communi- 
cation possessed by the South had now been decisively cut near its 
western end. 

Another serious problem to Georgia railroads was the introduction 
of military conscription shortly after Shiloh. Indeed, the policies of 
over-zealous Confederate draft agents occasionally threatened the 
continued operation of the roads. Governor Brown succeeded in par- 
tially blocking the draft of Western and Atlantic employees by the 
device of mustering them into the state militia; moreover, he wrote 
President Davis on April 22, expressing the view that “the military 
operations of the Government cannot be carried on without the use of 
all our railroads, and the same necessity exists for the exemption of 
all other railroad officers and workmen which exists in the case of the 
State Road.”** No satisfactory solution of the pressing manpower 
problems of the Confederacy was ever found. Industry, agriculture, 
and transportation were constantly struggling with the military authori- 
ties for control of the rapidly dwindling labor supply. In fact, this was 
the first war in which there was a conflict between the principle of 
universal military service and the necessity for skilled railroad workmen. 

Gradually it became obvious that railroads were something more 


than mere pawns in the game of war. In the spring of 1862 the Union 


21 [bid. 
22 Brown to President Jefferson Davis, April 22, 1862, in Georgia Executive Letters; 
also in Candler (ed.), Confederate Records, U1, 192-98. 
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forces in central Tennessee were under the command of Major General 
Ormsby M. Mitchel, whose customary befuddlement was offset at times 
by a singularly clear understanding of the importance of the railroad 
as a primary agency in logistics. He was largely responsible for the 
famous Andrews raid and the theft of the locomotive “General” on 
April 12; the fact that the episode was an almost complete failure 
from the Federal point of view was not so much a reflection upon the 
soundness of the idea as a tribute to the determination of certain W est- 
ern and Atlantic employees, who were able to press the raiders so 
closely that they were unable to carry out the intended destruction of 
the line.** The affair did result in the hasty mobilization of two com- 
panies of Georgia militia for the purpose of guarding critical portions 
of the property. 

Such protective measures were well taken, for that very summer the 
rail carriers, and especially the Western and Atlantic, were to make 
possible some of the Confederacy’s most successful weeks in the west. 
After their gains in Mississippi the Federal forces were extended on 
a broad front eastward along the line of the half-wrecked Memphis 
and Charleston, toward Chattanooga. Following a characteristic period 
of hesitation, the Confederate General Braxton Bragg comprehended 
the real meaning of the threat to Chattanooga and to the easy pass 
leading southward from it through the broken Appalachian ridges to 
Atlanta and the Piedmont country beyond. Moreover, he not only 
grasped the present necessity of protecting Chattanooga, but recognized 
the opportunity which lay in a lightning movement around the point 
of the Federal advance and a heavy blow upon the heart of the Union 
communications system in central Kentucky. 

Bragg’s Army of Tennessee had been casually reorganizing in Tu- 
pelo, Mississippi, more than two hundred airline miles from the pro- 
posed scene of operations. A few years before there would have been 

23 A good resumé of this episode is given in Robert S. Henry, The Story of the Con- 
federacy (Garden City, N. Y., 1933), 131-35. See also James H. Johnston, Western and 


Ailantic Railroad of the State of Georgia (Atlanta, 1931), 52-60, for a sketch of the 
problems of this road during the war. 
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no opportunity for him to arrive in Chattanooga in advance of his 
opponent. But railroads, although primitive and circuitous, were now 
available. On July 21 the first Confederate troop trains departed from 
Tupelo; on July 29 the same ragged regiments, having proceeded via 
Mobile, Montgomery, and Atlanta, were clattering over the switches 
into Chattanooga.** For the time being the whole complexion of the 
war in the West was changed in favor of the South, and if Bragg sub- 
sequently was to fritter away great opportunities amid the Kentucky 
blue grass, his failure was no reflection upon the military potentialities 
of the steam locomotive. 

But temporary successes upon the field of battle did little to alleviate 
the economic blockade, and with a flood of paper money sweeping the 
land the expenses of railroad operation soared even higher, against 
which the carriers attempted to protect themselves by heavy increases 
in freight rates. This practice became so widespread that still another 
tailroad convention was held under Confederate auspices at Columbia, 
South Carolina, in September, 1862, in an attempt to set up a universal 
schedule of fair and just charges for carrying government traffic. This 
agreement was promptly cited by a number of roads as justification for 
a further increase in their ordinary tariff.” 

Keeping abreast of a monetary inflation was relatively easy for a 
time, but coping with the practical difficulties which had helped to 
bring about that inflation was a more serious matter. The war had 
brought with it an unforeseen labor shortage which was particularly 
reflected during the summer of 1862 in a growing scarcity of cordwood 
for the locomotives. The fuel shortage became so serious that units of 
the state militia were occasionally detailed to cut a minimum supply. 
Passenger equipment proved utterly inadequate to cope with the de- 
mands of the military authorities or with the requests of the civilian 
population, which clamored for transportation in endless swarms that 


24 Stanley F. Horn, The Army of Tennessee: A Military History (Indianapolis, 1941), 
159-60. 

25 Advertisement of Savannah, Albany and Gulf Railroad Company, in Savannah Daily 
Morning News, October 7, 1862. 
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were a constant amazement to railroad officials. Not only was it ordi- 
narily impossible to secure additional rolling stock to alleviate the 
situation, but the growing scarcity of ordinary mechanical parts rend- 
ered it increasingly difficult to maintain any kind of car, freight or 
passenger, in operating condition. New rail became simply unavailable. 
When the Richmond government, in a somewhat belated effort to close 
the gap in the road across central Alabama, issued a plea for surplus 
iron, Governor Brown could only report bluntly that Georgia “has 
none she does not need and none to sell.’’*° 

By the winter of 1863, after two years of blockade, the problems of 
maintenance of the Georgia railroads were becoming so grave that 
continued operation of even the essential lines seemed doubtful. The 
whole problem had assumed, in fact, the form of an insoluble dilemma: 
improvement in the condition of the railroads depended upon further 
industrial expansion, and that expansion itself was impossible without 
an improvement in the railroads. The position of the Forrest City Iron 
Works at Augusta was typical: capable of casting fifty car wheels per 
day, the firm could actually produce but fifteen because of the car 
shortage.*” 

The declining efficiency of the Georgia carriers was quickly reflected 
in a noticeable flagging of the Confederate military effort. In March, 
1863, General Bragg, at his headquarters in Tullahoma, Tennessee, 
complained that the Western and Atlantic would not accept shipment 
of ordnance stores of any character, and recommended the military 
seizure of the property to insure the uninterrupted flow of supplies to 
his army. Always the champion of outraged state sovereignty, Gover- 
nor Brown reacted instantly and ungrammatically. “If General Bragg 
seizes the Road,” he telegraphed Superintendent John S. Rowland, 
“take every officer, conductor, engineer, and agent off of it and stop 
operations until his superiors have learned him his duty.”** Brown also 


26 Brown to O. M. Avery, July 18, 1862, in Georgia Executive Letters. 

27 Petition of Confederate Railroads to the Government at Richmond, February, 1863 
(Georgia Department of Archives and History) . 

28 Brown to Superintendent John S. Rowland, March 20, 1863 (telegram), in Georgia 
Executive Letters. 
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warned President Davis that he would repel Bragg’s “unwarrantable 
aggressions by force.’** The presidential reply was mild; even military 
necessity could scarcely take precedence over the sacred rights and 
property of a Confederate state. 

The railroads of Georgia, although on the verge of complete col- 
lapse, desperately struggled to maintain service. Through efforts which 
must have been herculean, the Central completed in April, 1863, an 
entirely new series of car and engine shops at Macon to replace its 
original facilities at Savannah which had been converted into military 
arsenals at the beginning of the war. The same road had even gone so 
far as to manufacture its own spikes by hand.*’ In May all of the 
Georgia carriers joined with the state in the organization of a ‘Rail 
Road Steamship Company” for the purpose of importing “such articles 
as cannot be done without for repairs’ into Savannah through the 
blockade.*! 

While the capacity of Georgia railroads to supply the Confederate 
armies continued to decline, Federal pressure upon the Confederate 
front in central Tennessee became overpowering. Worried by Federal 
movements, both real and imaginary, General Bragg decided upon a 
general retreat, and on May 14 his Chief of Staff, General William W. 
Mackall, requested Governor Brown to forward every piece of avail- 
able railroad equipment in Georgia to Tullahoma in anticipation of 
the coming movement. For some reason the gubernatorial response 
was entirely cordial: Brown not only wired instantly that “every assist- 
ance’ would be “cheerfully rendered,’** but he quickly bullied the 
Macon and Western, the Central, and the Georgia roads into parting 
with a considerable portion of their rolling stock, and even released 

*¥ Brown to President Davis, March 16, 1863 (telegram), ‘did. For Davis’ reply see 
Dunbar Rowland (ed.), Jefferson Davis, Constitutionalist, 10 vols. (Jackson, Miss., 1923), 
V, 449. 


3° Superintendent's Report, December 1, 1863, in Central Railroad and Banking Com- 
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the motive power and cars of his Western and Atlantic with an alto- 
gether surprising abandon. He evidently forgot that Bragg’s withdrawal 
would bring serious war to the sacred soil of Georgia for the first time. 
With these additions to his transportation materiel, Bragg successfully 
vithdrew trom the vicinity of Tullahoma and concentrated his forces 
at Chattanooga. 

A more revealing measure of the actual position of the Confederate 
forces became evident a few weeks later. In July the dark blue flood 
of General Ambrose E. Burnside’s division began to engulf eastern 
Tennessee; by September 2 it had occupied Knoxville, and effective 
Confederate control of the eastern Tennessee railroads was ended. No 
longer was Chattanooga a division point upon a principal southern 
communication line; it was now a fragile outpost, tied precariously to 
the remainder of -the Confederacy by the single, tenuous line of the 
Western and Atlantic. Chattanooga had become a trap rather than a 
bastion, a fact which certainly was realized by Rosecrans and probably 
by General Bragg also. The supreme importance of the Western and 
Atlantic was clear to both, although it seems that Bragg at first feared 
cavalry raids upon it rather than the full-scale flanking movement 
which actually was contemplated. The Army of Tennessee lingered in 
Chattanooga, Bragg contenting himself with the preparation of dupli- 
cate parts for Western and Atlantic bridges and with calls for rein- 
forcement.** Not until September 6 did he become sufficiently aware 
of his real peril to move his regiments uncertainly southward through 
the ridge country near Chickamauga Creek. 

As the two armies groped blindly for each other through broken and 
confusing terrain, the Confederate railroad system was carrying out 
its greatest single achievement. In answer to the pleas of Bragg, and 
despite the terrible losses sustained at Gettysburg, General James Long- 
street's entire corps was detached from the Army of Northern Virginia 
for service in the West. Since the old direct rail line through eastern 
Tennessee could not be used, the transfer was accomplished by the 
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painfully roundabout route via the Carolinas, Augusta, and Atlanta. 
This was no mean task, involving as it did the transportation of some 
twelve thousand men over nearly a thousand miles of dilapidated 
trackage in about ten days. “Never before,” wrote one of Longstreet’s 
staff, “were so many troops moved over such worn-out railways. . 
Never before were such crazy cars—passenger, baggage, mail, coal, 
box, platform, all and every sort, wobbling on the jumping strap-iron— 
used for hauling good soldiers. But we got there, nevertheless.’"** For 
once, the makeshift liaison between the carriers and the military ap- 
pears to have been at once cordial and efficient, and when the sweating 
divisions of Bragg and Rosecrans blundered into contact along the 
Chickamauga, the smoke of Longstreet’s troop trains already hung 
heavy in the gaps below Ringgold. And if Bragg failed to press his 
advantage, the railroads were not responsible. 

The routine problems of railroading in a beleaguered land without 
appreciable industrial potential increased steadily and with little regard 
for the result of Chickamauga or of any other battle. On the Western 
and Atlantic the continuing currency crisis and the operation of Gres- 
ham’'s Law rendered it nearly impossible for ticket agents to maintain 
a supply of small change.** When the same road somehow located 350 
tons of surplus rail in South Georgia in November, it could not find 
sufficient idle cars on its own line to bring the priceless iron to Atlanta 
and was obliged to appeal to the Central for the loan of the requisite 
equipment. By December the car shortage was so severe throughout the 
state that civilian shippers were telegraphing the Governor for aid in 
the placement of single box cars.** Supplies which did manage to get 
through the blockade commanded prices twenty-five times the prewar 
levels.*” As expenses continued to rise, they were of course translated 


84 Statement of General Moxley Sorrel, quoted in Horn, Army of Tennessee, 245-46. 
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into stiff rate increases, which, moreover, were applied to government 
trafic, regardless of previous agreement.** 

For the supply of the fifty thousand men of the Army of Tennessee, 
now inactive along the heights overlooking Chattanooga, the Western 
and Atlantic and its feeder lines proved sadly inadequate. Because of 
the meager support furnished by the agents of the Western and At- 
lantic, Bragg on November 15 expressed the fear that his army soon 
would be starved out. “Soldiers in Atlanta,” he reported, “have been 
waiting transportation for three weeks. . . . Our horses are starving, 
with the storehouses in Atlanta full of corn.”*® After the Confederate 
defeat at Missionary Ridge and the substitution of Joseph E. Johnston 
for Bragg, the complaints of the military became even more insistent; 
in January the new commander was wiring Governor Brown that “‘the 
Rail Road from Atlanta does not supply our wants . . . if it does not 
supply us, we cannot defend this portion of the state.’*° Western and 
Atlantic freight trains frequently were consuming thirty-six hours upon 
the one-hundred-mile journey from Atlanta to the new Confederate 
base at Dalton, Georgia.*’ Inevitably, there developed an orgy of ac- 
cusation and name-calling between Richmond and Milledgeville, cer- 
tain of Governor Brown's sarcastic remarks being among the most 
scathing in all American history, but little practical improvement re- 
sulted. Although they functioned after a fashion to the very end, the 
railroads of Georgia were finally beginning to collapse beneath a strain 
far greater than their builders ever anticipated. 

As a result of the Federal successes at Chattanooga, some twenty-five 
miles of the state road’s right of way fell into the hands of the invading 
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forces. The Western and Atlantic had, in fact, become two railroads, 
each a vital supply artery for an army, and it was to remain in this 
divided condition until the fall of Atlanta permanently ended its career 
as a Confederate line. Under Federal military control, the northern 
or Chattanooga section of the road recetved ample supplies. War ma- 
teriel rumbled unceasingly into the Federal supply depots at Ringgold, 
and upon the Western and Atlantic yards in Chattanooga there arose 
a completely equipped machine shop whose foremen were not hampered 
by shortages.” It was against such an adequacy of material and equip- 
ment that the exhausted Georgia lines were now pitted. 

By way of contrast, the Confederate portion of the Western and 
Atlantic had so deteriorated that accidents became usual rather than 
occasional. The Marietta Rebel of April 15, 1864, reported two serious 
derailments as a result of a single day's operation.** Undoubtedly many 
minor accidents escaped the record, but any disruption of service upon 
their single, fragile life-line was a serious matter to Joseph E. Johnston 
and his forces. 

On May 7, 1864, the Federal forces, now commanded by William 
‘Tecumseh Sherman, pushed forward with such vigor and in such over- 
whelming numbers that the cautious Johnston could do little to stop 
them. Thrust ever backward along the railroad, hustled relentlessly 
from one position after another, by mid-July the Army of Tennessee 
could see the church spires of Atlanta. Johnston understood the im- 
portance of the straggling iron rails which were his chief connection 
with what remained of the Confederacy. He succeeded in moving all 
of the Western and Atlantic rolling stock southward in advance of his 
withdrawals, and he even made some effort to destroy the track as it 
was left behind. Not once was Sherman able decisively to cut the Con- 
federate line of communication. But such southern advantages as in- 
terior lines of communication and increasing nearness to base were 


*2 Minutes of Western and Atlantic Railroad, September 21, 1865 (Georgia Depart- 
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more than offset by l'ederal superiority in technology and manpower. 
Behind the advancing blue divisions the half-ruined railroad was re- 
built with “miraculous” speed ;** the Federal advance never seriously 
outran its supplies. 

On the evening of July 22 the Federal left wing stood solidly across 
the line of the Georgia Railroad, midway between Atlanta and Decatur, 
and the last principal interior communication line between the two 
great combat areas was broken. Henceforth all rail transportation from 
Alabama and Mississippi into the Carolinas and Virginia was diverted 
to the roundabout and uncertain route via Columbus and Macon. Nor 
did the replacement of Johnston by John B. Hood appreciably improve 
a situation which really was beyond repair; dashing and valiant frontal 
attacks upon the encroaching Federal lines produced only long casualty 
lists. Now that its exits to the northwest and the northeast were 
blocked, Atlanta was no longer a master turntable in the supply system 
of an embattled country, but, with Richmond and Petersburg, had be- 
come a besieged bastion for which there was no hope of relief. 

Soon the railroads approaching Atlanta from the south, already 
nearly overwhelmed by the traffic required to supply nearly the whole 
of the Confederate defense in the West, were threatened by Federal 
cavalry raids. In late July the Federals under Generals George Stone- 
man and Edward M. McCook succeeded in inflicting considerable de- 
struction upon the Macon and Western in the vicinity of Lovejoy’s 
Station and even more upon the Central lines radiating from Gordon. 
Although most of the raiders were subsequently captured and spent 
the remainder of the war behind the stockades of southern prison 
camps, they so damaged the Central's bridge over the Oconee that no 
trains operated into Macon from the east for four weeks.“ In addition, 
seventeen passenger cars and thirty freight cars, salvaged from the 

44 General Oliver O. Howard, “The Struggle for Atlanta,” in Robert U. Johnson and 
Clarence C. Buel (eds.) , Batiles and Leaders of the Civil War, 4 vols. (New York, 1887- 
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Western and Atlantic, were destroyed, and four engines belonging to 
the same road were seriously damaged.** For the rest of the siege of 
Atlanta the defending army was denied the use of its last complete 
railroad communication with the Confederate northeast. 

Although the damage to the Macon and Western was of such a 
nature that it was quickly repaired, the general physical condition of 
the road was now so bad that the transportation of Hood’s wounded 
from Atlanta into the interior was an almost impossible task. On Au- 
gust 1 Hood's chief of staff reported that hospital trains were requiring 
seventy hours to cover the one hundred miles from Atlanta to Macon.” 
When even the optimistic Hood realized that the evacuation of Atlanta 
was very near, an attempt was made to convey the remaining casualties 
to safety by the simple expedient of seizing an entire passenger train 
and starting it off toward Macon without the formality of notifying 
the Macon and Western dispatcher. The results were of course serious: 
in a collision with a commissary train near Barnesville about thirty lives 
were lost, including that of a “young lady of Memphis,” who was 
evidently acting as a nurse.** Indeed, the whole evacuation of Atlanta 
seems to have been carried out in a spirit of panic, although Hood later 
maintained that he foresaw the event as early as the twenty-eighth of 
August and that at that time he delivered definite instructions to the 
heads of his quartermaster, ordnance, and commissary departments to 
load their materiel upon railroad cars in preparation for a swift de- 
parture.*” But the rolling stock remained in the Atlanta yards until 
August 31, when the presence of Sherman's right wing within striking 
distance of the Macon and Western at Jonesboro rendered their move- 
ment impossible. There remained no other course, therefore, but de- 
struction to keep cars and stores out of Federal hands, and soon the 
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night sky over Atlanta was illuminated by the brilliant flashes of ex- 
plosions as stores and munitions were fired. 

When Sherman’s columns marched into Atlanta on September 2, they 
were merely carrying out a formality, for the heart of the Confederacy 
had ceased to pump vital nourishment to the body more than a month 
earlier, when Sherman first bivouacked along the red clay cuttings of 
the Georgia Railroad and halted the progress of Confederate supply 
trains over the most direct route from the south and west to the battle- 
fields of Virginia. 

The details of Sherman’s succeeding moves, including the famous 
“March to the Sea,” are not pertinent to a study of the role played by 
railroads in the war. When Sherman quit Georgia soil in January, 1865, 
however, he had destroyed nearly half the railroad mileage of the state 
so completely that the situation was beyond the power of the Confed- 
eracy to rectify. Eighty-four miles of the Western and Atlantic between 
Atlanta and Resaca were little more than a smoking desolation; above 
Resaca the iron had been pried loose for a distance of about twenty 
miles and hauled off to points where it would be safe in Federal 
hands.*° The railroad facilities of Atlanta had been reduced to a 
shambles. Complete ruin marked the line of the Atlanta and West 
Point between Atlanta and Fairburn, while the Georgia Railroad pre- 
sented a similar picture of destruction from the same city to its crossing 
of the Oconee beyond Madison. Worst of all was the condition of the 
Central. Eastward from Walnut Creek, its entire main line, including 
all buildings, was completely demolished to the Little Ogeechee River, 
forty-six miles from Savannah. On its Eatonton branch, six miles of 
track, the passenger and freight stations at Milledgeville, the station 
and engine houses at Eatonton, and the bridges over Fishing Creek 
and Little River were destroyed. Along the old Augusta and Savannah 
road between Augusta and Millen the toll was ten miles of track, three 
stations, one locomotive, and several cars. And when the Federal col- 
umns converged upon Savannah in December, fourteen additional 
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miles of main line in the approaches to the city had experienced similar 
destruction. All told, some one hundred thirty-nine miles of the Central 
system were practically obliterated."' The Macon and Western fared 
somewhat better, as it was not located directly upon Sherman’s route; 
nevertheless, all but five and one-half miles of the road between For- 
sythe and Atlanta was torn up.” 

In addition to their primary status as objects of destruction, Georgia 
railroads played certain minor, although significant, roles in the Sher- 
man tragedy. Soon after the departure of the Union columns from 
Atlanta, Governor Brown ordered that most of the remaining Western 
and Atlantic equipment be devoted to the removal of the sick and 
wounded from the immediate vicinity of the enemy."* Railroad em- 
ployees were specifically exempted from his levy-en-masse order of 
November 19, although their preferred status was subject to the fol- 
lowing qualification: “All railroad companies in this state will trans- 
port all persons applying for transportation to the front, and in case 
anyone refuses, its president, superintendent, agents and employees 
will be immediately sent to the front.” 

Railroads made possible the only serious attempt to concentrate 
troops for the defense of Savannah. This effort involved the transfer of 
a large portion of the organized state militia from Macon to Savannah 
over a roundabout and broken route via the South Western to Albany 
and the Atlantic and Gulf from Thomasville to Savannah, the sixty miles 
of pine-dotted country between Albany and Thomasville being covered 
on foot. Even so, the shift was rather rapidly effected. The first units 
left Macon for Albany on November 23, and at two o'clock on the 


morning of November 30 the first troop train was approaching the 
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outskirts of Savannah. But though the troops concerned successfully 
halted a minor Federal column which was probing toward the city 
through the moss-hung swamps of South Carolina, they were far too 
few in number to face the plunging masses of Sherman. 

Although the great decision against the Southern Confederacy already 
had been rendered, many of its people strove to rebuild and to fight 
on almost barehanded. But while these closing weeks of the war saw 
much lingering will, there often existed literally no way. The repair 
of the Atlanta and West Point was pronounced complete by the end 
of December, 1864, but its operation thereafter was formality rather 
than reality, with but a single freight engine fit for use.°* The Macon 
and Western was unable to resume service into Atlanta until late in 
the winter.” The Western and Atlantic scarcely existed any longer, 
and it was not until the middle of March that an attempt was made 
merely to replace the tracks in the Atlanta yards to hold such rolling 
stock as had been salvaged.** The Central was in so desperate a condi- 
tion that its main line between Savannah and Macon did not com- 
pletely resume operation until June 12, 1866.°° Presently there came 
tacit admission that the Georgia carriers could renew themselves only 
through the destruction of their own substance: proposals involving 
the dismantling of certain less important lines and the re-laying of the 
old iron upon emergency links to be constructed along the more vital 
routes were seriously discussed and partially carried into effect. In 
February twenty miles of the Fort Gaines branch of the South Western 
were torn up in this way for use in the repair of the Central, the At- 
lanta and West Point, and the Macon and Western.®? Between Augusta 
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and Millen about eleven and one-half miles of the former Savannah 
and Augusta were dismantled by order of the Confederate government, 
even while the road was in the process of repair.” 

But such frantic endeavors failed to renew even the basic rail net. 
Like Lee at Appomattox, the railroads and people of Georgia were 
finding that continuation of the struggle could mean nothing but use- 
less sacrifice. The end came in mid-April, when the wrecked facilities 
proved inadequate to concentrate state troops in the face of General 
James H. Wilson’s cavalry raid.** By the end of the month, even Gov- 
ernor Brown was co-operating with General Wilson in the rehabilita- 
tion of the Western and Atlantic, and, for Georgia, the war was over. 

Although the defeat of the Confederacy may be attributed generally 
to a chronic state of deficiency in nearly every phase of modern war 
save that of courage, the failure of its railroad system was a contributing 
factor of major significance. The South continued in the field for nearly 
two years after the fall of Vicksburg; within five months of Sherman's 
practical elimination of rail transportation in Georgia, the southern 
war effort was practically ended. The Confederate armies suffered from 
a variety of deficiencies and a multiplicity of problems. The failure of 
the transportation facilities of the Confederacy and the consequent 
collapse of its services of supply rendered it incapable of further re- 
sistance, even if the other problems which beset it had been soluble. 
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Oklahoma's Reconstruction League: 
An Experiment in Farmer-Labor Politics 


By GILBERT C. FITE 


In 1922 Oklahoma’s farmers and laborers united around a radical 
political program and swept into power with such force that the state’s 
old-time politicians temporarily gasped in amazement. This was part 
of the national farmer-labor movement which centered chiefly in Min- 
nesota at that time, and which was itself a product of the blending of 
labor interests with Arthur C. Townley’s Nonpartisan League for the 
improvement of the condition of the farmers in North Dakota and 
other parts of the Northwest. The Oklahoma development frequently 
has been overlooked, although actually it represented one of the best 
examples in the entire nation of joint political action between these 
two economic groups. 

From time to time since the days when Andrew Jackson first rode 
into power, a combination of farmer-labor strength has rippled the 
steady current of American politics. And in the early 1920's conditions 
were ideal to stimulate united action by the farming and labor groups. 
Rapidly tumbling farm prices, increased indebtedness and bankruptcy, 
expanding tenancy, and a general decline in the value of the farm 
dollar all excited rural revolt; and industrial labor suffered seriously 
from widespread unemployment and declining wages. 

As early as 1918 the American Federation of Labor and the Non- 
partisan League attempted a fusion in Minnesota, but without signifi- 
cant political results in that election. Two years later, however, Parley 
P. Christensen, a Salt Lake City attorney, ran for president on a farmer- 
labor ticket which was sponsored for the most part by organized labor, 
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He received his greatest number of votes in Washington, where union 
workers and the remnants of the Nonpartisan League voted for him 
77,000 strong. He also showed considerable strength in South Dakota 
and Montana.’ 

But it was not until 1922 that the combination of farmer-labor 
strength was fully felt. Henrik Shipstead was elected to the United 
States Senate from Minnesota, and a year later that state sent Magnus 
Johnson, a genuine dirt farmer, to join Shipstead in Washington. In 
Iowa, Smith Wildman Brookhart, who to many typified the common 
meaning of his middle name, was elected to the Senate largely by the 
labor and farm vote. And Lynn J. Frazier, North Dakota’s Nonpartisan 
League governor, after being recalled from office, stepped to the higher 
position of United States senator. In the Sixty-seventh Congress the 
formation of both a farm bloc and a labor bloc reflected the basic 
nation-wide discontent among the wage earners and the farmers. 

Nowhere was the effect of this situation translated into more effective 
political action than in Oklahoma. By 1921 the state was ripe for a 
combination of farm and labor forces. In both groups discontent over 
economic conditions was acute. The wheat farmers of the state received 
only about half as much for their wheat in 1921 as they had two years 
earlier.2 The large cotton crop of 1919 had brought $178,839,000, 
while two years later its value was only $37,059,000.* The bad condi- 
tion created by a price decline of approximately 50 per cent was 
augmented by a poor yield in the latter year. Furthermore, taxes on 
Oklahoma farm land had slightly more than doubled since 1913-1914,* 
tenancy was increasing at an alarming rate, and credit was tight. 

And the workers in the trade unions, particularly in Oklahoma City, 
were dissatisfied with their pay and working conditions. In the eastern 
part of the state the miners were suffering from declining wages. Both 
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groups freely expressed their distrust and dislike for the “state house 
gang,” and by 1921 there was considerable agitation for resorting to 
political action as a means of attacking the principal economic prob- 
lems. 

The original impetus for forming the Reconstruction League, as the 
farmer-labor organization was called, came from the offices of the State 
Federation of Labor in Oklahoma City. Luther Langston, a veteran 
labor leader and three-time candidate for Congress on the Socialist 
ticket, took the lead in advocating such an alignment. He had also been 
a member of the Farmers’ Educational and Co-operative Union, and he 
believed that only through a combination of labor and agriculture could 
either group be politically effective.® In May, 1921, some of the Federa- 
tion’s leaders definitely decided to organize such a movement. Later in 
the summer a conference was called at which John Simpson, state presi- 
dent of the Farmers’ Union, the president of the Miners’ Union, repre- 
sentatives of the Railroad Brotherhoods, and Edgar Fenton, president 
of the State Federation of Labor, were present. Representatives of the 
almost defunct Socialist party also attended.° In this meeting plans were 
developed for combined political action. 

When the Farmers’ Union held its annual meeting in Oklahoma 
City in August, Fenton delivered a stirring address to the five hundred 
enthusiastic delegates in which he stressed the desirability of united 
action between the state’s farmers and laborers.’ Although it was con- 
trary to the Union's official policy to participate actively in politics as 
an organization, John Simpson, its president and the state’s most im- 
portant farm leader, gave active support to the ideas advanced by 
Fenton, Langston, and other labor leaders. 

5 Oklahoma City Daily Oklahoman, January 8, 1923. 

® Oklahoma City Reconstructionist, June 10, 1922. See also Oscar Ameringer, If You 
Don't Weaken (New York, 1940), 373. According to Ameringer, the Socialists were 
the driving force behind the movement. While the Socialist party was no longer formi- 
dable in Oklahoma, only eight years earlier it had received about 50,000 votes in the 
gubernatorial election. After the party was discredited during the World War, most of 
the members joined the Democratic ranks. 


7 Oklahoma Union Farmer (Oklahoma City, 1920-1922), II (1921), 259-62. Begin- 
ning in 1923 this publication was continued as a newspaper. 
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Plans had already been made to hold a big mass meeting at Shawnee 
in the following month. The Union's delegates passed a resolution 
supporting this proposal in which they said: “We urge our affiliated 
locals to send delegates to the joint meeting called by the State Federa- 
tion of Labor, the United Mine Workers of America, the Railroad 
Brotherhoods and the Farmers’ Union, to be held at Shawnee Septem- 
ber 17, for the purpose of devising ways and means for the election [of 
candidates} to public office and [achieving the} policies of the or- 
ganized farmers and laborers.’* 


The Farmer-Labor Reconstruction League was officially launched at 
the Shawnee meeting, where over three hundred delegates appeared. 
Among the prominent farmers or farm representatives were George 
Wilson, a former professor at Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
College and an organizer for the Nonpartisan League, Jesse B. Tosh, 
a former member of the Oklahoma constitutional convention, Clayton 
H. Hyde, vice-president of the Farmers’ Union and head of the Okla- 
homa Wheat Growers’ Association, and John Simpson. Labor sent 
Langston, Fenton, and Earl Witt, the last representing the Railroad 
Brotherhoods.® Simpson was elected chairman of the convention, and 
Wilson was selected to head the resolutions committee. This commit- 
tee drew up a statement of principles which reflected the interests of 
both groups and which was overwhelmingly accepted by the cheering 
delegates. 

The agricultural demands included extending the scope of the co- 
operative laws, state ownership of elevators, flour mills, oil mills, pack- 
ing plants, and mines, enlarged activity for the State Department of 
Agriculture to aid in farm marketing, the establishment of a state bank, 
and a state home-ownership program. Organized labor called for 
broadening the workmen's compensation law, limiting the use of in- 
junctions in labor disputes, requiring union labels on state printing, an 
eight-hour day, minimum wages for women, and effective factory and 
railroad inspection. Both the laborers and the farmers demanded that 


8 Ibid. 
® Harlow’s Weekly (Oklahoma City, 1912-1940), XX (September 23, 1921), 18. 
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free textbooks be furnished by the state. Last, but perhaps not least, a 
strong protest was registered against militarism in general and expen- 
ditures for military purposes in particular.*° This last resolution may 
have reflected the Socialist influence, although Simpson had been one 
of the state’s leading crusaders against militarism. 

On the basis of many of these demands, it would have been easy to 
conclude that the ghost of Arthur C. Townley was stalking through 
Oklahoma. The Nonpartisan League of North Dakota had been active 
to a limited degree in Oklahoma since 1917, when Townley sent one of 
his lieutenants, Leonard N. Shelden, to the state. Although Shelden 
had met with only meager success politically, Townley’s doctrines of 
state ownership were welcomed by a great many Oklahomans.”* The 
similarity between Townley’s program and that emanating from Shaw- 
nee was unmistakable. Both based their demands on the principle of 
limited government ownership as a means of solving certain economic 
problems, a principle which was properly labeled state socialism, and 
one which injected fear into the hearts of the state’s old-line politicians. 

In spite of the Reconstruction League's similarity to the North 
Dakota organization, its promoters were quick to disclaim any con- 
nection whatever. In an emphatic denial of such connection the New 
Farmer declared that the League was entirely an “Oklahoma proposi- 
tion.”’? Several factors were responsible for these disavowals of rela- 
tionship with the Townley movement. In the first place, the Nonpar- 
tisan League was, to a large degree, held in disrepute even in those 
areas where it had been strongest. And since it had failed as a political 
force in Oklahoma, the leaders of the Reconstruction League did not 
want to tie their success to a lost cause. Furthermore, they wished to 
escape the stigma surrounding the Nonpartisan League’s financial af- 
fairs.** 


10 Oklahoma City New Farmer, September 24, 1921. 

11 Gilbert C. Fite, “The Nonpartisan League in Oklahoma,” in Chronicles of Oklahoma 
(Oklahoma City, 1921- ), XXIV (1946), 146-47. 

12 Oklahoma City New Farmer, October 1, 1921. 

18 Fite, “The Nonpartisan League in Oklahoma,” Joc. cit., 156. 
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The first Shawnee meeting also provided for organizing the Recon- 
struction League on a state-wide basis. A seven-man executive board 
was chosen to handle general administrative problems. Its duties in- 
cluded selecting a state manager, sending out speakers and organizers, 
keeping accounts, and attending to the other tasks of organization.”* 
Agriculture had four representatives on the executive board, and labor 
had three. J. B. Tosh, who had been a member of the Nonpartisan 
League, was elected committee chairman.’® The fact that farm repre- 
sentatives were in the majority on the executive committee did not in- 
dicate superior rural strength in the convention. It seemed to be a move 
on the part of labor, which was better organized, to rally as much farm 
support as possible and to counteract the impression held by some 
farmers that labor was dominating the new organization.’® Socialists 
were not conspicuous at this first convention, but they supported the 
program and their influence was apparent. The Ok/ahoma Leader, the 
Socialist mouthpiece, was friendly, and gave prominent attention to 
the gathering, adding editorially: ‘“This date, the time and place, mark 
the beginning of a new era in Oklahoma.’ 

Membership dues in the Reconstruction League were set at three 
dollars and fifty cents a year. Out of this amount, three dollars were 
to be remitted to the state organization. Ten dues-paying members 
could form a local unit, called a Community Club; and each Club was 
also required to pay a charter fee of ten dollars to the state body."* 

The executive committee chose George Wilson as state manager. 
His experience in organizing the wheat growers and his work with the 
Nonpartisan League seemed to make him an ideal choice. 

The establishment of the Reconstructionist, a weekly newspaper 
published in Oklahoma City, was undertaken soon after the Shawnee 
meeting. L. N. Shelden, who had headed the Nonpartisan League 

14 Oklahoma City Reconstructionist, November 12, 1921. 

15 Oklahoma City New Farmer, September 24, 1921. 

16 Harlow’s Weekly, XX (September 23, 1921), 16. 


17 [bid., 19, quoting Oklahoma Leader. 
18 Oklahoma City Reconstructionist, November 12, 1921. 
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organization in Oklahoma, was chosen to edit the new paper. Shelden 
was an effective propagandist, and the cause which he represented was 
not a new one but simply the old principles cloaked in new garments. 
He told his readers that the Reconstruction League’s parentage was in 
“the heart and soul of an honest people, asking nothing more than 
simple justice.” Its proposals, he continued, ‘are not the cunning 
schemes of political tricksters to further the personal ambitions of any 
man, or clique of men. . . . It . . . owns no creed except the creed 
of the workers on the farms and in the industries.”** 

The leaders of the Reconstruction League had no intention of creat- 
ing a third party. They intended to organize so effectively that they 
could capture the Democratic organization. At the first Shawnee meet- 
ing no official action was taken toward naming candidates, but Mayor 
Jack C. Walton of Oklahoma City and John Simpson were both promi- 
nently mentioned for the governorship.”° 

George Wilson immediately launched an aggressive organization 
campaign. Langston, Simpson, Fenton, William A. Villines, and others 
effectively covered the state. Crowds of from two to three thousand 
were not at all uncommon as the farmers and laborers turned out to 
hear about the blessings which they were promised if a political union 
was formed. By February, 1922, Villines had made over 150 speeches 
in central and eastern Oklahoma. Picnics, conventions, and barbecues 
all served to bring out large attendances. He reported that 25,000 
people in those sections of the state were ready to support a guber- 
natorial candidate named by the Reconstruction League.” 

Wilson, after touring the state, returned to Oklahoma City in a 
jubilant mood. He reported that membership was rapidly increasing in 
all parts of the state. ‘This year,” he predicted, “will be something 
more than a mere turnover—it will be a political cyclone that will 
sweep the state clean of every representative of vested privilege.’ 


19 [ bid. 

20 Harlow’s Weekly, XX (September 23, 1921), 1. 
21 Oklahoma City Reconstructionist, February 18, 1922. 
22 [bid., January 7, 1922. 
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The Oklahoma Federationist urged all members of the State Federation 
of Labor to affiliate with the League. It added that ‘‘a large number of 
counties now have clubs meeting and preparing to make Oklahoma 
safe for the people.” 

As organization work proceeded, it was natural that speculation 
concerning gubernatorial candidates should arise. The names of Simp- 
son and Walton continued to loom largest. Walton was especially 
favored by labor because of his friendship for the industrial workers 
in Oklahoma City during his terms as mayor. Simpson, of course, had 
the backing of the real dirt farmers. Some believed that Walton might 
be nominated by the regular Democratic organization, but late in Janu- 
ary, 1922, he announced that he would not run for governor “until 
the farmer-labor element requests me to make the race.”"** The Lawton 
News caustically remarked that he would have a long wait. The editor 
added that the farmers did not want him and concluded by saying: 
“We don’t think that Walton’s truckling to radicalism will bring him 
into favor with the better element . . . of labor.’’** But the Chickasha 
Star, a Republican paper, asserted that the rural Democratic voters 
would not support a banker or a lawyer for governor, and that Walton 
would be drafted.** The Reconstructionist echoed the same sentiment 
and declared that ‘‘a banker or lawyer can [not] be trusted to serve 
the interests of the producing class.’’*” 

A second meeting at Shawnee was called for February 23 and 24 to 
nominate candidates for the coming primary election. At this conven- 
tion 752 delegates were present. Labor leaders, grumbling over low 
wages, and hard-fisted farmers, sick of low prices, met with grim de- 
termination. The Farm-Labor Union, not to be confused with the 
Farmers’ Union, had 104 representatives.” The Farmers’ Union was 


23 Harlow’s Weekly, XXI1 (February 3, 1922), 3. 

24 [bid., XXI (January 27, 1922), 4. 

25 [bid., quoting Lawton News. 

26 [bid., quoting Chickasha Star. 

27 Oklahoma City Reconstructionist, February 4, 1922. 

28 The Farm-Labor Union had been officially organized by the depressed cotton farmers 
at Bonham, Texas, in October, 1920. In spite of its name, it limited its membership to 
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represented by 221 delegates, the Reconstruction League had 140, the 
labor unions had 236, the Nonpartisan League had 9, and a few mis- 
cellaneous delegates made up the total. The principal business before 
the convention was to draw up an official platform and select candi- 
dates. 

The platform already had been written by John Hagel, an Okla- 
homa City Socialist. It was simply an elaboration of the principles laid 
down in the September meeting of the previous year. Among the ob- 
jectives and general principles was a statement declaring: ‘The pur- 
pose of the Farmer-Labor Reconstruction League is to bring the toilers 
of the farm into closer political and social contact with their industrial 
brothers in the cities for joint action on the political field.’” And it 
added: “Any person believing in the principles as enunciated in the 
platform are [sc} eligible to membership regardless of race, creed, 
color, or previous political affiliation.’”*° 

In addition to the demands made at the first Shawnee meeting, the 
platform called for municipal ownership of gas, light, and other utility 
plants and for state ownership of the Oklahoma Natural Gas Com- 
pany. The League leaders also advocated exemption from taxation on 
farm improvements and city homes, farm implements, tools, and me- 
chanics’ equipment up to $1,000; and espoused the principle of the 
recall in elections. These, in addition to advocacy of a state bank, labor 
legislation, state-published textbooks, and state ownership of ware- 
houses, mills, and elevators, made up a platform that caused many 
people to believe that the spirit of Karl Marx was running rampant 
through Democratic and conservative Oklahoma. 

The platform also contained eighteen national demands. The con- 
vention asked Congress to pass the entire farm bloc program for agri- 


actual dirt farmers and at first was a secret organization. Spreading throughout northeast- 
ern Texas, it soon spilled over into southern Oklahoma where nearly 10,000 members 
were recruited. John Simpson hoped that these farmers might be brought into his Farm- 
ers’ Union, but he was unsuccessful in his efforts to form a merger. Oklahoma Union 
Farmer, Ill (1922), 132. 

29 This statement appears ir an imprint entitled Campaign Pamphlet, which bears 
neither date nor place of publication. Copy in possession of the author. 
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culture, to adopt a soldier's bonus and a national bank guarantee law, 
and to accept Henry Ford’s offer to lease the government's power plants 
at Muscle Shoals. It also registered a strong protest against militarism 
and demanded passage of a constitutional amendment making a decla- 
ration of war dependent upon a public referendum. The Esch-Cummins 
Railroad Act was criticized and its repeal was requested.*® The Daily 
Oklahoman remarked critically that the platform combined ‘sound 
democratic principles with the nostrums of socialism and the non-par- 
tisan League.” 

The next business was that of nominating candidates. Walton's se- 
lection had become more and more probable, and when Edgar Fenton 
of the State Federation of Labor nominated him the delegates broke 
into wild cheering. The president of the Coal County Farmers’ Union 
seconded the nomination and Walton won on the first ballot. The Ok- 
lahoma City mayor was not at the convention, but his friends commu- 
nicated with him by telephone and he left immediately for Shawnee. 
According to an unconfirmed report, Walton told a friend on the way 
to Shawnee that he “didn’t know what kind of a platform the conven- 
tion had adopted and didn’t care a damn! I'm for it all the way.’’*? 
When he appeared before the convention, he was disappointingly in- 
effective. Many of the delegates were chagrined because he spoke in a 
moderate manner from a manuscript. They had expected their newly 
chosen Messiah to deliver a fiery oration, punctuated with picturesque 
profanity. Further amazement was registered when Walton stated that 
he did not know what resolutions had been passed, in spite of the fact 
that the manuscript from which he read set forth those resolutions.** 

At the time of Walton’s nomination, a Negro delegate jumped to 
his feet and shouted that he would get the entire Negro vote.** Ac- 
cording to the Reconstructionist, the participation of Negro farmers 

80 [bid. 

31 Oklahoma City Daily Oklahoman, February 26, 1922. 

32 [bid., February 24, 1922. 


33 Harlow’s Weekly, XXI1 (March 3, 1922), 4. 
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and laborers in a major political convention was in itself an epoch in 
the state’s history. And this was a convention dominated by discon- 
tented Democrats!*° 

But some Republicans were also present, indicating that the move- 
ment was genuinely non-partisan. One Republican Cleveland County 
farmer walked twenty miles through a driving rainstorm to be present, 
declaring that he would support Walton. Another delegate said that 
he had voted the Republican ticket all his life, but added: “A man 
can’t be born again until he dies and I am strong for Walton.’ 

Walton’s ease in obtaining the nomination was largely due to the 
efforts of organized labor. Many farmers would have preferred Simp- 
son. One delegate did nominate Simpson, but the Farmers’ Union presi- 
dent quickly declined, with the explanation that because he was needed 
by the Union he could not accept a political office. Actually there were 
more rural delegates at the convention than representatives of the wage 
earners; but labor was most vocal, with the Socialists’ influence far out 
of proportion to their numbers. A certain lack of farm unity contrasted 
sharply with the labor faction, which was not only well organized but 
had its objectives clearly and definitely outlined.*” 

The convention had not even adjourned before signs of disunity 
appeared. A split occurred when Simpson urged the convention to en- 
dorse John A. Whitehurst, president of the State Board of Agriculture, 
for re-election. Whitehurst was a close friend of Simpson and the 
Farmers’ Union. After a brief but bitter debate, this suggestion was de- 
feated and Humphrey O. Miller of Norman was endorsed. Following a 
hasty meeting of the Farmers’ Union executive committee, Chairman 
Ed Reger announced that the Union’s support of Walton’s candidacy 
would be officially withdrawn until the membership of over 25,000 
had taken a referendum. To help ward off violent criticism from the 
organization’s membership, he offered the rather lame excuse that the 
Union’s primary objectives were, after all, not political. His action 


85 Oklahoma City Reconmstructionist, February 25, 1922. 
36 [bid. 
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caused considerable consternation, since both he and Simpson had been 
among the most prominent organizers for the Reconstruction League. 
One Union member sharply denounced Reger and argued that since 
Farmers’ Union delegates had been urged to attend, this was tacit, if 
not official, authorization to support the convention's candidate.** Al- 
though Simpson and Reger more or less sulked for the next several 
months, most members of the Union threw themselves into the cam- 
paign for Walton. 

Before the convention adjourned a semblance of harmony was re- 
stored. After adopting the bale of hay as an emblem, the delegates 
returned home with a determination to oust the current regime and 
to place “Our Jack’’ in the statehouse. State Manager George Wilson 
immediately launched a vigorous campaign for Walton and the other 
Reconstruction League candidates who had been nominated at the 
second Shawnee convention. Headquarters were established in the 
Egbert Hotel in Oklahoma City and Pat Nagle, a prominent Socialist, 
became publicity director. Unfortunately for the entire farmer-labor 
movement, however, too much emphasis came to be placed on electing 
the governor, while other candidates were neglected. 

Walton’s Democratic opponents in the primary were two well-known 
Oklahomans, Thomas H. Owen, formerly a state supreme court judge, 
and Robert H. Wilson, who had served twelve years as state superin- 
tendent of public instruction. Both men had announced their candidacy 
before Walton was nominated by the farmer-labor group, but neither 
of them could hope to receive such a large block of votes as Walton 
was almost sure to obtain from the farmer-labor elements. 

As was to be expected, opposition to Walton was intense and wide- 
spread. The general approach was to condemn the radicalism of the 
farmer-labor platform and to attempt to split the coalition by stressing 
the idea that the two groups lacked common interests. ‘The farmers’ 
program,” said the Muskogee Times Democrat, “is to force the price 
of farm products, which means all food products, higher and the union 
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labor men will have to pay these high prices. Their purposes lead in 
entirely opposite directions.”*® The Reconstructionist bent every effort 
to counteract this attempt to create division. Perhaps more effective 
than words was a cartoon showing a farmer and a laborer standing in 
front of the state capitol shaking hands over the ballot box. The cap- 
tion read: “The Awakening and the Pledge.’’*° 

Walton found his candidacy slightly handicapped by the belief 
among some farmers that he was dominated by organized labor. To 
dispel any suspicions that his rural friends might hold, he expressed his 
concern for agriculture at every opportunity, and the Reconstructionist 
gave full pages to his discussions of farm problems. Much publicity 
was given to a letter from a poor woman who said she knew that God 
would “raise up some man for the farmers.” Walton replied: “I will 
tear the veil from the faces of the thieves and exploiters of this state 
who are pushing farmers to peonage and let the world know them as 
they are.”** He also announced that he would support the Farmers’ 
Union legislative program 100 per cent.” 

Walton’s campaign methods and his attractive personality held a 
striking appeal for the electorate. He visited all sections of the state, 
accompanied by a jazz orchestra and a singer who rendered popular 
songs in a strong baritone voice. He scathingly reviled the “special in- 
terests,” and promised a “‘square deal” for farmers and laborers. Crowds 
were attracted by his simple humor, well-directed profanity, and acrid 
lampoonery. In some localities “Jack Walton days” were held and 
farmers and others attended from miles around. After a great deal of 
music and handshaking, Walton would fill the air with “the hide, hair, 
and hoofs of the crooked politicians in Oklahoma.’ 

Considering the heterogeneous group which was supporting Walton, 


89 Quoted in Ada Evening News, March 6, 1922. 

40 Oklahoma City Reconstructionist, February 25, 1922. 
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the campaign proceeded smoothly. Midway through it, however, it 
became necessary to depose George Wilson as state manager because 
of his impolitic criticisms of the American Legion. He was replaced 
by H. O. Miller of Norman, a leader in the Farmers’ Union. 

Generally speaking, funds came easily. The first financial plan called 
for collecting a dollar from each laboring man and farmer; but this 
program soon proved inadequate, and Ernest T. Bynum, one of Wal- 
ton’s friends and advisers, secured several thousand dollars from mem- 
bers of the oil fraternity. These contributions seemed to be an attempt 
to win Walton’s good will, just in case he should be elected governor. 
Altogether the Walton forces collected and spent between $35,000 and 
$40,000 in the primary battle.*° 

The campaign waxed exceedingly hot just before the August pri- 
mary. The Daily Oklahoman assumed the lead in opposing Walton 
and the farmer-labor program. The editor declared that it was not 
merely a contest between several candidates but that the ‘voters must 
decide whether the Democratic party is to be led by a candidate favor- 
ing democratic policies or by a candidate who has openly endorsed the 
chimerical and revolutionary platform of the socialist Farm-Labor Re- 
construction League.’ The same newspaper charged that Walton’s 
lieutenants were illegally registering Negro voters and that addresses 
given by some registrants in Oklahoma City proved to be vacant lots.“ 
But on election day the voters nominated Walton by a safe plurality, 
giving him 199,248 votes, against 84,320 for Wilson and 63,915 for 
Owen.“ 


The first test had shown the farmer-labor combination to be a potent 
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political force. Initial success bred optimism, and Walton's supporters 
were more determined than ever to place him in the governor's chair. 
One obstacle must be hurdled, however, before a united and vigorous 
battle could be waged against the Republican candidate, John Fields, 
a well-to-do Oklahoma City editor. This immediate problem was to 
control the approaching Democratic convention in the face of rising 
resentment and opposition from conservative Democrats. 

When the state Democratic convention met in Oklahoma City, on 
August 15, reaction against the radicalism of the Shawnee platform 
became apparent almost at once. After some heated intra-party skir- 
mishes the more conservative faction succeeded in eliminating part of 
the Shawnee program from the state platform. The planks calling for a 
state bank and public ownership of all public utilities were defeated, 
but the platform still demanded a state-sponsored home-ownership 
law, and state-owned elevators, warehouses, and flour mills. On behalf 
of labor an amendment to the workmen’s compensation act, a law 
limiting injunctions in labor disputes, effective factory and railroad 
inspection for the safety of workers, and free textbooks published by 
the state were advocated.** Although the farmer-labor leaders had been 
forced to retreat from their most advanced position on state ownership, 
the Oklahoma City Times bemoaned the fact that the platform still 
contained too many traces of ““Townleyism.”*° 

But Walton had no intention of being limited by platform planks, 
and he heartened his more radical supporters by declaring that he 
stood for the entire Shawnee platform as drawn up by the Reconstruc- 
tion League. He told an audience at Crescent: “I stand for the farmer 
and for the laborer . . . and if elected governor of this state—may 
my right hand wither and my tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth, 
if I forget the cause for one single hour.’"* 

The Republicans made an unfortunate selection in choosing John 
Fields to oppose Walton. Although at one time he had been considered 
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a liberal, he was solidly aligned with banking and other large business 
interests in the state. He proved to be a vulnerable target for Walton's 
caustic satire and clever witticisms. The fact that he edited The Okla- 
homa Farmer, a Capper publication, did not remove this stigma. Fields’ 
opponents delighted in contrasting Oklahoma’s run-down farmsteads 
with Fields’ home in the expensive and luxurious Skirvin Hotel in 
Oklahoma City. 

The issues of the campaign were squarely drawn. Fields emphatically 
declared his opposition to “all attempts to put the state into business.” 
“Before trying expensive experiments which failed so miserably in 
North Dakota,” he wrote in The Oklahoma Farmer, ‘““we should first 
pry the government of Oklahoma loose from the gang of state offi- 
cers.’"** His hopes were raised somewhat just before the election when 
a large number of conservative “old line’’ Democrats, unable to accept 
Walton’s radicalism, forsook their party and pledged themselves to vote 
Republican. When Fields made his last major campaign speech, he 
was introduced by Ben Wilson, a lifelong Democrat. The Republicans 
claimed that over 72,000 dissatisfied Democrats joined the anti-Walton 
brigade.” 

In his appeal to the electorate Fields assailed the ‘reds’ who were 
backing his opponent. He accused Walton of being a “‘sincere but mis- 
guided man” and warned that North Dakota’s Nonpartisan League 
program was threatening to destroy Oklahoma. “You will choose be- 
tween patent socialism combined with blatant red doctrines,” he told 
an overflow crowd in the Oklahoma City auditorium, “and the continu- 
ance of constitutional government in Oklahoma.” In an obvious appeal 
for additional Democratic support, he charged that the state-owner- 
ship platform was not written by genuine Democrats, “but by Socialists 
brought down from North Dakota, alopg with the reddest of Okla- 
homa Socialists.”"** Fields failed to realize that his attempt to scare 
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voters by raising the specter of a “red revolution” would not appeal 
to debt-burdened farmers and unemployed workers who believed that 
state enterprises would solve some of their most pressing economic 
problems. 

Walton was in even better political form than he had been in the 
primary. He made about 360 speeches and visited all but three of the 
state's seventy-seven counties. According to one reporter, his jazz or- 
chestra played “Dixie” over one thousand times in cities, villages, and 
at country crossroads.*° He aroused his audiences to a tremendous emo- 
tional pitch and some of his supporters sang campaign songs set to 
sacred music. One rendition began: “Walton is our Saviour.” He 
promised the shabbily dressed throngs which greeted him on almost 
every occasion that, if elected, there would be no governor’s inaugural 
ball; instead the new day would be heralded with an old-fashioned 
barbecue and square dance. “It will be a party for all the people and 
I want you all to come,” he repeated time and again.” 

When confronted with the problem of Democrats deserting in 
droves, he told his supporters to go out and get “two dirt farmer Re- 
publicans for every trustite Democratic vote that the constitutionalists 
can steal.’*" He never repudiated the principles adopted by the farmer- 
labor coalition. On Monday before the election he emphasized that he 
would stand by the Shawnee platform “‘until it is amended, changed 
or modified by the groups that gave it birth.’ 

Walton concluded his campaign at McAlester, where he staged a 
huge parade and barbecue. Several beeves and hundreds of loaves of 
bread were distributed to a devoted, zealous, milling throng, estimated 
to be the largest in the town’s history. While both candidates resorted 
to distributing loaves and fishes, Walton's technique generally excelled 
that of Fields. The huge McAlester parade included a float sponsored 
by the Negroes, who shouted through megaphones to the densely lined 

55 [bid., November 6, 1922. 

56 Jbid., January 10, 1923. 


57 Ibid. 
58 [bid., November 6, 1922. 
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streets: “We'll vote for Jack.” The people's tribune flayed organized 
wealth in his customary manner, and the crowds roared approval when 
he promised that, after he became governor, “if those fellows come 
around with their swallow tail coats the first thing I will do will be 
cut their tails off.” 

The aroused electorate gave Walton a sweeping victory with a ma- 
jority of about 50,000 votes.*° Never in Oklahoma history had class 
divisions been so sharply drawn. The representative of the down- 
trodden and underprivileged had triumphed over what they considered 
to be the plutocratic special interests. 

Walton kept his promise to stage a gigantic inauguration barbecue 
for all of his friends. Even the loyal voters from the village crossroads 
and forks of the creek could hardly have imagined the colossal affair 
which their new saviour was preparing for them. For several days prior 
to the inauguration on January 9, 1923, preparations were made to 
feed the hungry crowds which had been assembling in Oklahoma City. 
Dirt farmers, cowboys, Indian braves and chieftains, and laborers were 
everywhere in evidence. One reporter asserted that he observed only a 
few diamond rings and fur coats. 

Walton's culinary extravaganza began by the barbecue, in a pit re- 
ported to have been a mile long, of 289 beeves, 70 hogs, and 30 sheep, 
in addition to rabbits, opossums, turkeys, chickens, and buffalo and 
reindeer meat. Nearly 100,000 loaves of bread and an equal number 
of buns were provided, and 250 bushels of onions and gallons of 
pickles gave an appetizing zest to the gargantuan feast. The tremen- 
dous quantities of food were washed down hungry gullets by 30,000 
gallons of coffee made in three giant percolators, each heated by a 
steam engine. Shortly before noon on inaugural day, 165 busy workers 
began serving a throng estimated at between 125,000 and 160,000." 


59 Tbid., November 5, 1922. 

60 Dale and Rader, Readings in Oklahoma History, 758. 

61 “Homeric America: Governor Walton’s Barbecue,” in Nation (New York, 1865-_ ), 
CXVI (1923), 86. See also Oklahoma City Daily Oklahoman, January 10, 1923, and 
New York Times, January 10, 1923. 
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The reporters who covered the event were sure that such a spectacle 
had never happened before in America; and a writer for the Nation 
seemed positive that it could not have occurred anywhere but in this 
country. The whole affair was a spectacular illustration of twentieth- 
century frontier politics at its exciting best. 

The new era was inaugurated when in his first message to the leg- 
islature Governor Walton told the assembled lawmakers that he was 
standing by his platform pledges. He attempted to quiet the jittery 
nerves of his opponents by affirming his belief in the private enter- 
prise system; but he added that under certain conditions the state was 
justified in entering the field of business. He advocated lending state 
money to co-operatives for the construction of terminal elevators. He 
also recommended that they be constructed of cement produced by a 
state plant.** The legislators were asked also to provide for the con- 
struction of warehouses at which farmers could obtain negotiable ware- 
house receipts for stored grain, the certificates not to bear more than 
3 per cent interest. In this way the Governor hoped to assist farmers 
in attacking the tenant problem. He also recommended legislation pro- 
viding for free textbooks, road improvement, more adequate work- 
men’s compensation, strict regulation of stockyards in connection with 
packing plants, aid to farm co-operatives, and a more equitable public 
utilities tax.°* The Governor's message was not as radical as many had 
anticipated, and it was generally well received. 

The legislature, largely under Walton’s influence, proceeded to 
carry out much of the so-called radical program. A liberal agricultural 
co-operative act was passed, a grain inspection department was estab- 
lished, and a state warehouse system was created to be supervised by 
a state warehouse superintendent.“ A state marketing commission was 
provided for; and a law assisting the farmer in the storage, grading, 

62 Walton may have received the idea for a state cement plant from South Dakota, 
which provided for one in 1919. South Dakota's plant did not begin to manufacture 
cement, however, until late in 1924. 


63 Oklahoma City Daily Oklahoman, January 9, 1922. 
64 The warehouse law was later declared unconstitutional, 
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and marketing of cotton was enacted. Finally, free textbooks for stu- 
dents in the first eight grades were provided. 

Agriculture received the major part of legislative attention. Labor, 
to the surprise of Walton’s more radical friends and particularly the 
Socialists, obtained no significant laws. The legislature did submit a 
constitutional amendment to provide for compulsory workmen’s com- 
pensation, but otherwise the only labor law worthy of mention was one 
relating to compensation for injured employees.® Although the legis- 
lature did not go as far as some of Walton’s supporters had hoped, it 
did, as one student noted, mark “a radical departure from the legis- 
lative practices of the state in preceding years.’** Within less than a 
year, however, the farmer-labor empire had tumbled like a stack of 
cards. The plebeian leader, idol of the down-trodden, had been im- 
peached; and Lieutenant Governor Martin E. Trapp, who had not been 
a farmer-labor candidate, sat safely in the governor's chair. 

A detailed analysis of the impeachment and conviction of Governor 
Walton is not pertinent to this story. The trouble began when he fol- 
lowed illegal and injudicious policies and practices in his fight against 
the Ku Klux Klan. His excessive use of the state militia, his frequent 
declaration of martial law, and his suspension of the writ of habeas 
corpus created such a serious situation that in October, 1923, the House 
of Representatives, in a special session, drew up a list of sixteen charges 
against him. The Senate carefully weighed these charges and on No- 
vember 19 found Walton guilty on eleven counts, among which were 
excessive use of his pardon and parole power, padding the state pay- 
roll, preventing a grand jury from assembling, suspending the writ of 
habeas corpus, attempted interference with a special election, and gen- 
eral incompetence.” 

Inexperienced and incompetent leadership has frequently led other- 
wise strong political movements to destruction. This was the case in 


*5 Oklahoma Session Laws of 1923 (Oklahoma City, 1924), Chaps. 22, 61, 92, 175, 
181, 185, and 207. 

¢6 Brown, “A History of the Farmer-Labor Party,”’ 99. 

67 [bid., 103. 
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Oklahoma's farmer-labor movement. Reorganization of the Recon- 
struction League proved to be impossible, largely because the whole 
campaign had come to center around the personality of Jack Walton. 
Some of the leaders—particularly Langston—attempted a revival, and 
a few meetings were held, but the once virile movement was dead. 

In addition to illustrating how effective these two economic groups 
could be when politically united, the farmer-labor movement in Okla- 
homa’s history was significant for other reasons. The legislative session 
of 1923 filled much of the lag in farm legislation in the state. No doubt 
some of the measures would have been enacted in any event, but cer- 
tainly not so soon. And not to be overlooked was the extent to which 
the Oklahoma experiment followed the example of the Nonpartisan 
League of North Dakota, not only in its program of proposed reforms 
but also in the political policies which contributed to its failure as an 
organized movement. As a part of the general pattern of rural revolt 
which seemed to point toward state socialism, it reflected in a limited 
way the difficulties involved in any attempt to actuate aggressively the 


philosophy of the positive state in a society based on the tradition of 
individual freedom. 








Notes and Documents 


THE First ATTEMPT TO ESTABLISH AN ORAL SCHOOL FOR 


THE DEAF AND DUMB IN THE UNITED STATES 


By Betty MILLER UNTERBERGER 


At the close of the eighteenth century, two distinct systems of edu- 
cation for the deaf were recognized. One system taught language and 
all other branches of instruction by means of articulation and lip-read- 
ing; the other, by signs and the manual alphabet. Two schools had 
achieved world-wide importance in the education of the deaf, each 
pursuing one of these methods. These were the Abbé Sicard’s school 
in France, using the sign method, and Thomas Braidwood’s institution 
in Scotland, using the articulation system. At the beginning of organ- 
ized education for the deaf in the United States, interest was manifested 
in both methods, and as the result of more or less accidental circum- 
stances rather than because of a deliberate decision, the sign method 
soon became the chief means of instruction. 

The first move seems to have been made by the promoters of the 
oral system when, early in 1812, John Braidwood, a grandson of 
Thomas, the originator of the Braidwood method, arrived in the United 
States with the idea of establishing an institution for the deaf and 
dumb.’ At the time of his arrival, the plight of the deaf-mute was 
pathetic. There were no schools for the deaf in the United States nor 
any other means for their education. The deaf-mute was doomed to 
pass his life in total ignorance and isolation unless his family was 
wealthy enough to send him to England or France. 


1 Niles’ Weekly Register (Baltimore, 1811-1849), II, 53-54 (March 21, 1812). 
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Immediately after his arrival Braidwood began to advertise his 
project in the newspapers. In the course of his activities he met James 
Pleasants, member of Congress from Virginia, who suggested that he 
write to William Bolling of Goochland County, Virginia, the father 
of a deaf son, William Albert.? Bolling was well acquainted with the 
Braidwood system, as his sister and two brothers had been educated 
earlier at the Braidwood school in Edinburgh. The hopeful young man 
immediately wrote to Bolling of his plans for establishing a school.’ 
Bolling was overjoyed at the prospect of a school in the United States 
| and suggested that Braidwood visit him at his plantation, where they 
could further discuss the matter. Bolling particularly hoped Braidwood 
would stay at his home while making necessary arrangements for a 
permanent location.* 

Braidwood agreed to visit Bolling for a few days, but declined to 
extend his stay as he was anxious to settle himself permanently. He 
| explained that he was already considering Philadelphia as a possible 
site for his school;° but after his visit to Bolling he announced through 
an advertisement in the Richmond Enxguirer that a Braidwood school 
would be opened on July 1, in Baltimore. The notice, after stating 
Braidwood’s qualifications, continued: 





Children who have been born Deaf or those who have lost their hearing by 
accident or disease are taught to speak and read distinctly, to write and under- 
stand accurately the principles of Language; they are also instructed in Arithme- 


2 James Pleasants to William Bolling, March 5, 1812, in Bolling Collection (Duke 
University Library). All manuscript materials hereinafter cited are in this collection 
anless otherwise indicated. 

8 John Braidwood to Bolling, March 5, 1812. A nephew of John Randolph of Roanoke 
had also been a student in the Braidwood school in London in 1806, and James Monroe, 
under whose care he had been sent to England, wrote Randolph that the Braidwood sons 
were young men of good education and manners. John Randolph of Roanoke to John St. 
George Randolph, July 3, 1806, copy in James H. Whitty Collection (Duke University 
Library). See also Stanislaus M. Hamilton (ed.), Writings of James Monroe, 7 vols. 
(New York, 1898-1903), IV, 414, 480. 

* Bolling to Braidwood, March 17, 1812, in Maryland Bulletin (a newspaper pub- 
lished by the Maryland School for the Deaf), December, 1940. 

5 Braidwood to Bolling, April 1, 1812. 
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tic, Geography, with the use of the Globe, and every branch of Education that 
may be necessary to qualify them for any situation in life.® 


The school did not open on the proposed date, however, for Braid- 
wood, frightened by the strong anti-British sentiment in Baltimore, had 
gone to New York. During his journey he became involved in an acci- 
dent, and immediately upon his arrival in New York he was placed in 
jail because of his inability to meet a claim for damages resulting from 
the affair. With no means and no friends in New York, he turned to 


Bolling, requesting assistance. He concluded his letter with a pitiful 
plea: 


. in this my wretched situation, oppressed by such accumulation and painful 
occurrences, aggravated by my own justly I fear it may be termed folly, shut 
out from every resource which I might draw, however reluctantly from England, 
my miserable and distracted mind turns to you, in the anxious hope that I may 
find that friendship at your hands which will relieve me from my present dis- 
tress—the debt is from 5 to 500 Dollars till the sum is paid. I must be confined 
in a loathsome jail, to give you a description of it is impossible, misery is ever 
before my sight while I am obliged to mingle with the many poor ragged un- 
fortunates confined within this wretched receptacle of despair. Now my dear 
Sir in applying to you under my present severe affliction, I can only venture to 
do so from my earnest hope that you will favourably view my unfortunate situa- 
tion—remove me from a desperate condition, allow me immediately to enter 
your family as a private tutor to your Son and other Children, and to devote 
whatever period you may think to liquidate every pecuniary obligation, and by 
my active industry and most strenuous exertions to endeavour to prove my grati- 
tude to yourself and family—* 


On receipt of the letter Bolling paid the sum for which Braidwood 
was held and arranged for his release. By October 11 Braidwood was 
in Richmond, and he was soon established as a tutor at Bolling Hall 
under an arrangement which permitted him to repay with his services 
his debt to Bolling.” 

In the meantime Congress had declared war on England, and when 
Bolling, now a captain, was called away to Norfolk to head the Gooch- 

® Richmond Enquirer, June 2, 1812. 


7 Braidwood to Bolling, August 15, 1812. 
§ Braidwood to Bolling, October 11, 1812. 
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land Cavalry, Braidwood remained at Bolling Hall to instruct the 
children and act as general factotum around the plantation. His letters 
to Bolling were full of loyalty and an earnest desire to repay by his 
services the kindness which Bolling had shown him. 

In the summer of 1813 a number of people requested Braidwood to 
open a school so that other afflicted children might have the benefit of 
his instruction. At the request of several of his friends who had deaf 
and dumb children, Samuel Branch informed Braidwood that he had 
been authorized to say that “they were ready to place their children, 
six in all, under his care at any moment,” and were disposed to meet 
with liberality any terms that he would suggest. Braidwood wrote 
Bolling of his conversation with Branch. 


In reply I candidly stated my engagements with you, which I considered con- 
ditionally binding upon me, but as to changing my situation at the present or an 
early period ; without your absolute and full concurrence was not my intention— 
that I felt bound to you by feelings honorable and friendly, strengthened by 
sincere regard, and consequently would meet your every claim. Still I would 
assure him, that on your return I would converse with you freely on the sub- 
ject—and could any arrangements be made compatible with the wishes of your- 
self and Mrs. B{olling} whereby I could without [injuring] your comfort— 
become useful to others, I would readily acquaint him on the subject.® 


More than a year elapsed after Braidwood had completed payment 
of his debt to Bolling before circumstances permitted him to open his 
school for the deaf and dumb.”® At the close of 1814 he received per- 
mission from the Office of the Commissary General of Prisoners in 
Washington to establish a school at Cobbs, the residence of the late 
Mrs. Thomas Bolling in Chesterfield County between Richmond and 
Petersburg.’ He immediately advertised the opening of the school for 
March 1, 1815. 

By May 12, three months after the publication of his advertisements, 
Braidwood was beginning to despair of getting any pupils. He wrote 


® Braidwood to Bolling, August 28, 1813. 

10 Braidwood to Bolling, September 16, 1813. 

11 Office of Commissary General of Prisoners to Andrew Moore, December 19, 1814 
(contemporary copy). 
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to Bolling that “A Cargo of Patience from Bfolling} H{all} would 
be most acceptable to John Bull his stock being expended.’* He had 
to wait a month longer before he was able to announce the arrival of 
his first pupil.’* He soon admitted another pupil, the son of Martin 
Hancock of Charlotte County, Virginia. Hancock earnestly expressed 
his desire to promote Braidwood’s profession in every respect. He had 
two other deaf sons whom he was anxious to place in the school. He 
was not financially able to enroll all three at the same time, he said, 
but as soon as one son had completed the course, he intended to place 
the other two with Braidwood.** 

During this period agitation had been begun for the establishment 
of Central College, which was later to become the University of Vir- 
ginia. The correspondence of Joseph C. Cabell with Thomas Jefferson 
indicates that Braidwood’s ability as a teacher of the deaf and dumb 
was known beyond the bounds of Goochland County. Early in 1816 
Cabell wrote Jefferson that he believed “Mr. Braidwood, teacher of the 
deaf and dumb . . . would come to Charlottesville and establish him- 
self there,” if he were offered a convenient house for a school. Cabell 
suggested the possibility of getting the legislature to pass an act for a 
lottery to purchase a house for a school for the deaf and dumb as a 
branch of Central College.*® Before Jefferson had time to answer the 
inquiry, Cabell wrote again: ‘It is barely possible the General Assem- 
bly may give something to Central College for teaching the deaf and 
dumb. Thus far it is well received but I may be baffled. I have thought 
that such a plan might engage the affections of the coldest members. 
Any suggestion from you on this subject would be thankfully re- 
ceived.’"** 

12 Braidwood to Bolling, May 12, 1815. 

13 Braidwood to Bolling, June 6, 1815. 

14 Martin Hancock to Braidwood, December 17, 1815. 

15 Nathaniel F. Cabell (ed.), Early History of the University of Virginia, as Contained 
in the Letters of Thomas Jefferson and Joseph C. Cabell (Richmond, 1856), 44. Their 
information about Braidwood was probably acquired from James Pleasants, who had 
earlier written to Bolling requesting such information. Bolling to Braidwood, January, 


1816. 
16 Cabell (ed.), Early History of the University of Virginia, 46. 
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Jefferson replied: ‘I know of no peculiar advantages which Char- 
lottesville offers for Mr. Braidwood’s school of deaf and dumb. On the 
contrary, I should think the vicinity of the seat of Government most 
favorable to it. I should not like to have it made a member of our Col- 
lege. The objects of the two institutions are fundamentally distinct. 
The one is science; the other mere charity. It would be gratuitously 
taking a mere boat in tow, which may impede, but cannot aid, the 
motion of the principal institution.’ Jefferson’s objections seem to 
have put an end to the proposal, for it is not mentioned again in the 
correspondence. 

In the meantime, others were at work in Connecticut attempting to 
devise a means of instructing the deaf, and in April, 1815, a number of 
men in that state decided to send Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet to Europe 
to study the best methods of instruction.“* The directors of the Braid- 
wood schools in England advised Gallaudet to return to America to 
consult John Braidwood," and stipulated that if he insisted on remain- 
ing in England to study the Braidwood method he must serve three 
years as an assistant in one of the schools. Gallaudet, not caring to 
spend so much time in England, decided to go to Paris to study the 
Abbé Sicard’s manual-sign method.*° 

In America, John Braidwood was making little progress. Finding it 
difficult to collect his fees, he became deeply involved in debt, and in 

17 Thid., 49. 

18 Edward M. Gallaudet, Life of Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet (New York, 1888) , 46-51. 

19On October 14, 1815, Braidwood’s mother wrote to him from London: “Your 
Brother has lately been applied to by a gentleman from Connecticut requesting to be 
instructed in the art of teaching the Deaf and Dumb. He informs us that he has been 
sent over here by gentlemen who are forming an institution for the benevolent purpose 
of giving instruction to the poor—Your brother and I have declined having any concern 
with him trusting in God that we may very soon hear of your being established in this 
way, and we have informed him that he may get everything he wishes by way of infor- 
mation from you and not be under the necessity of remaining in this country so long, as 
he would otherwise find it necessary to acquire the information he wishes.” In another 
letter, written on the same day, she mentioned Gallaudet by name and repeated the in- 
formation that he had been advised to return to the United States and work under John 


Braidwood. 
20 Gallaudet, Life of Gallaudet, 60. 
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the fall of 1816 he abandoned his school.** About the time of his de- 
parture from Virginia, Niles’ Weekly Register announced the early 
opening of Gallaudet’s Connecticut institution for the deaf and dumb.” 
Dr. Mason F. Cogswell of Connecticut, who had a deaf and dumb 
daughter, and was one of the leading promoters of Gallaudet’s school, 
had unsuccessfully attempted to bring Braidwood to Connecticut in 
1812; and in the fall of 1816 he again tried to communicate with 
him, this time through Edward Hallam of Richmond. Hallam informed 
Cogswell that Braidwood had given up his school and had abandoned 
himself to drink. He further added: 


. no doubt has ever been entertain’d here of his competency. Evident proof 
has been evinc’d of his being duly qualified.—It is possible when he feels very 
sencible, the spirit of necessity,—that he may find his way to Hartford—I wish 
he may. It is possible he may yet be reclaim’d, he is quite a young man, a suitable 
degree of restraint, together with the Benefit of Example, may possibly restore 
him to regular habits.—While in Virginia, he has been under no restraint, more 
than a loose contract might impose, and no one near him to attend to the ful- 
fillment.—whenever I hear from him, I will forward your letter, unless other- 
wise advis’d.** 


21 Bolling to Braidwood, March 25, 1816. See also Rev. William Moffit to Braidwood, 
May 22, 1816, in Alexander Graham Bell, “Historical Documents Concerning the Teach- 
ing of Speech to the Deaf,” in Association Review [now Volta Review] (Philadelphia, 
1899- ), II (1900), 400. 

By October 8, 1816, Braidwood was no longer at Cobbs, for at that time Moffit sent 
for his stepson, who was one of Braidwood’s pupils, and informed Bolling that Braid- 
wood had written of his decision to abandon the school and had asked that Moffit suspend 
judgment of him until he should hear from him again. Moffit to Bolling, October 8, 1816. 

22 Niles’ Weekly Register, X1, 298 (January 4, 1817). The Register pointed out that 
Braidwood’s method of teaching the deaf and dumb was superior to that of the proposed 
Connecticut institution, for he taught “not only to write and understand accurately the 
principles of language, but to speak and read distinctly.” It also noted that Braidwood 
was then in New York. 

28In April, 1812, Cogswell had written to Braidwood, suggesting that he establish 
himself at Hartford, where he could expect to be well supported by private as well as 
legislative assistance in setting up his institution. The letter apparently failed to reach 
Braidwood, for no answer from him can be found and no clue to it appears among the 
Braidwood material in the Bolling Collection. See Grace R. Cogswell, Father and Daugh- 
ter: A Collection of Cogswell Family Letters and Diaries (West Hartford, Conn., 1924), 
66. 


24 Bell, “Historical Documents Concerning the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf,” Joc. 
cit., 408. 
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Some time in the spring of 1817, Braidwood returned to Virginia. 
The draft of an undated letter, apparently written to Dr. Cogswell, indi- 
cates his intentions at that time. Cogswell evidently had proposed that 
Braidwood impart his knowledge and methods to a person well quali- 
fied to learn them. Braidwood informed Cogswell of his willingness 
to give extended scope to his profession and methods, and agreed to 
leave the terms for imparting his knowledge to the decision of any 
three or five disinterested, enlightened men.** Braidwood subsequently 
related his decision to Bolling. “I allude to proposals to communicate 
without delay my art to an intelligent man that [the] Braidwood Sys- 
tem may exist in Virginia and yours and other children may obtain 
the blessings of education no matter what my fate may be.’’** 

On June 20, 1817, the Richmond Enguirer announced that Braid- 

wood had recently associated himself with Rev. John Kirkpatrick, 
superintendent of a flourishing school in Manchester, Virginia. Braid- 
wood, said the Enguirer, intended to impart to Kirkpatrick the art 
which his grandfather had developed. The Enquirer continued: 
It is surely most desirable that we should have among us in Virginia, a man 
capable of affording instruction to the deaf and dumb; and it is gratifying to 
learn that a gentleman of Mr. Kirkpatrick's character and abilities has under- 
taken to qualify himself for this important office. While our brothers to the 
Northward and Eastward are signalizing their zeal and benevolence in support 
of an institution for the instruction of sourd-muets, surely people of Virginia 
will not regard with indifference any efforts of benevolent individuals in behalf 
of such unfortunate children as may be among us. 

The connection between Braidwood and Kirkpatrick was to continue 
until the latter had fully acquired the art. Braidwood was ready to 
receive pupils immediately, to be instructed in part, at least, in the 
presence of Kirkpatrick. The children were to be boarded in Kirkpat- 
rick’s home. The article ended with an impassioned appeal: 


Parents of the deaf and dumb! an opportunity is here afforded of doing the 
best thing that can be done for your unfortunate children. Benevolent Virgin- 


25 Draft of a letter from Braidwood to [Cogswell (?), Spring, 1817]. 
26 Draft of a letter from Braidwood to Bolling, [June, 1817]. 
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ians! If there should be in the neighborhood of any of you, children of the 
poor, who cannot hear nor speak, you may gratify your benevolence by making 
contributions for their support and education. The cheapest luxury in the world 
is the luxury of doing good. “It is more blessed to give than receive.’’*7 

Braidwood informed Bolling of his latest venture, and asked whether 
his son would be a pupil in the new school.** He mentioned the diffi- 
culty of getting new pupils but seemed to be optimistic. William Albert 
was soon enrolled, as was George Turberville, a former pupil at Cobbs. 
Turberville’s stepfather, Rev. William Moffit, wrote to Bolling: 

I sincerely hope Mr. Braidwood may retrieve his Character and be useful in 
his profession, which is certainly a most important one—lI believe with you 
that his method of Instruction is much preferable to that of the French. Having 
studied the Abby Sicard’s System I am persuaded that he can succeed only with 


Scholars of uncommon genius—in this opinion I have been confirmed by the 
testimony of Gentlemen who have witnessed his Success.** 


The school apparently prospered. In the following May, however, 
Moffit removed his stepson from the school on the grounds that he had 
acquired expensive habits by his residence with Braidwood and that 
such expenses would soon use up his estate. He thought it advisable 
to place George with more economical people, and so decided to send 
him to Gallaudet’s school in Connecticut. Moffit hoped that Gallaudet 
would improve his system by combining the English method with the 
French.*° 

On August 7, 1818, the Richmond Enguirer announced that Kirk- 
patrick had assumed the superintendency of the school lately kept in 
Manchester by Braidwood. The announcement testified to the profici- 
ency of the pupils. Kirkpatrick continued to advertise his method of 
teaching the deaf and dumb “the faculty of speaking and reading in 
a manner perfectly audible and distinct, and also of understanding 


27 Further advertisements informed the public that the terms of tuition were to be in 
a measure graduated according to the pecuniary ability of applicants. Tuition included 
every article pertaining to board with the exception of a bed, which had to be furnished 
by the pupils. Richmond Enquirer, June 24, June 27, July 1, 1817. 

28 Braidwood to Bolling, July 3, 1817. 

29 Moffit to Bolling, December 5, 1817. 

8° Moffit to Bolling, May 10, 1818. 
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what is spoken to them by others.’’ He also produced endorsed testi- 
monials of his proficiency in the art by leading members of the com- 
munity.** 

Little is known of Braidwood after he dissolved his connection with 
Kirkpatrick. The accepted story is that he became a barkeeper in a 
tavern in Manchester and that he died there in 1820, a victim of the 
bottle. His remains were interred on October 26, 1820, in the Masonic 
lot, under the windows of the old building in which he had taught. 

Kirkpatrick continued to teach for a short time, but in 1819 he re- 
ceived a call from Cumberland Church in Cumberland County, Vir- 
ginia; and in making the move he took a few deaf and dumb pupils 
with him. The last item entered in William Albert Bolling’s notebook 
at the Cumberland School is dated July 30, 1819. Not long afterward 
Kirkpatrick became pastor of a church in West Hanover Presbytery. 
Nothing more was heard of the deaf and dumb school.** Thus ended 
the first attempt to set up an oral school for the deaf in America.** 

After studying fourteen weeks in the Abbé Sicard’s school in Paris, 
Gallaudet returned to the United States, where he enlisted the support 
of prominent men from various parts of the country and secured more 
than $10,000. The Connecticut legislature granted an additional $5,000, 
and when he opened his school on April 15, 1817, approximately 
$17,000 had been donated.*® The manual method of education thus 
became firmly established in the United States, and it was not until 


81 Richmond Enquirer, August 7, 1818. 

82 Ben P. Owen, Historical Sketch of Manchester Lodge (Richmond, 1907), 47; Alex- 
ander Graham Bell, “John Braidwood in America,” in American Annals of the Deaf 
(Washington, 1847- ), LXIII (1918), 463. 

33 William B. Sprague, Annals of the American Pulpit, 9 vols. (New York, 1858), 
IV, 510. See also Bell, “Historical Documents Concerning the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf,” Joc cit., 505. 

84On December 10, 1841, Colonel William Bolling wrote a letter to Rev. Joseph D. 
Tyler, principal of the Virginia Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, giving an account 
of the Braidwood school in Virginia. In a number of instances this account does not 
agree with the contemporary manuscripts. The writer is indebted to Mr. Louis M. Balfour 
for a full copy of Bolling’s original letter, as well as for other books and papers not 
available in most libraries. 

35 Fred De Land, The Story of Lip Reading (Washington, 1931), 104. 
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1843, when Horace Mann went to Europe and saw the progress which 
had been made in oral instruction, that interest in the Braidwood 
method was revived. In Europe, Mann reported, “incredible as it may 
seem, [deaf-mutes]} are taught to speak with the lips and tongue’; and 
in his annual report, to the Massachusetts Board of Education he wrote: 


It is a great blessing to a deaf-mute to be able to converse in the language 
of signs. But it is obvious that, as soon as he passes out of the circle of those 
who understand that language, he is as helpless and hopeless as ever. The power 
of uttering articulate sounds—of speaking as others speak—alone restores him 
to society. That this can be done, and substantially in all cases, I have had 
abundant proof; nay though an entire stranger, and speaking a foreign language, 
I have been able to hold some slight conversation with deaf and dumb people 
who have not completed half a term.** 


Mann's statements may have been a bit over-optimistic, but the re- 
port made such an impression that a few parents began to demand 
articulation for their children. A strong rivalry arose between the ad- 
vocates of the sign method and those of the oral method. It was not 
until 1867, however, that the first permanent oral school was estab- 
lished, and only within recent years has the articulation method become 


generally recognized in the United States as the best means of instruct- 
ing the deaf. 


86 George C. Mann (ed.), Life and Works of Horace Mann, 5 vols. (Boston, 1891), 
II, 244-45. 














Book Reviews 


The History and Present State of Virginia. By Robert Beverley. Edited with 
introduction by Louis B. Wright. (Chapel Hill: Published for the Institute 
of Early American History and Culture, by the University of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1947. Pp. xxxv, 366. Illustrations, bibliography. $4.00.) 


In presenting this carefully prepared edition of the long esteemed history of 
Virginia by Robert Beverley, the Institute of Early American History and Culture 
at Williamsburg, Virginia, has given to the general reader and to the historian 
ready access to an important early eighteenth-century picture of the colony of 
Virginia. For many decades the History and Present State of Virginia has been 
available only in a limited number of libraries, usually kept behind the carefully 
locked doors of a rare book room. 

Happily, the first edition of Beverley’s work, printed in London in 1705, has 
been used as the text for this issue. The editor has pointed out through com- 
ments in his valuable introduction, succinct but informed notes, and a page-by- 
page analysis of the “Principal Changes in the Edition of 1722,” the variations 
in the two editions with some of the reasons prompting Beverley to make those 
changes. 

In “A Note on the Text and the Illustrations” (pp. xxxiv-xxxv), the editor 
states that “an effort has been made to reprint the original text faithfully.” The 
incorporation in this edition of the highly prized illustrations from the edition 
of 1705, fourteen engravings by Simon Gribelin adapted from John White's 
paintings, first used to illustrate Theodore DeBry’s edition of Thomas Hariot’s 
Virginia, is especially fortunate. 

In his introduction the editor sketches Beverley’s life with a minimum of 
biographical detail, giving citations to fuller treatments already available. The 
biographer of Beverley faces the same lack of family papers that prevents full 
portrayal of most of the leading characters in Virginia’s story before 1750. The 
sketch by the late Fairfax Harrison, “Robert Beverley, the Historian of Virginia” 
(Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, XXXVI, 333-45), and the 
study made by Mr. Wright in The First Gentlemen of Virginia (San Marino, 
California, 1940), 286-311, fill in the main points of his life, but no complete 
picture of this individualistic historian has yet been drawn. The present editor 
believes that Beverley’s preoccupation with books and with nature was the re- 
sult of his withdrawal from politics following his misadventures in public life 
in his youth. Fairfax Harrison raised the question as to whether his overbearing 
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manner and his avariciousness may not have frustrated his political ambitions. 
With so little record from Beverley himself, such a question must remain a 
subjective conclusion of the historian. 

The effort remains to be made, in view of our fuller historical data, to check 
the validity of Beverley’s vivid and varied picture of seventeenth-century Vir- 
ginia. How much of what Beverley told us was true? Undoubtedly the per- 
centage is high. Where his statements on the Indians have been studied, they 
have sustained his place as an historian. But there is need in the light of his- 
torical scholarship for a careful, critical analysis of this colonial Virginian’s 
picture of his native Virginia’s first century. 

The editor of this edition finds the chief value of Beverley’s book in his ‘‘first- 
hand observations” and points out as its weakest part ‘the annals of the early 
period, which are sketchy and inaccurate.’ In his introduction the editor adds 
much to the value of this new edition by setting both Beverley and his work in 
historical and literary perspective. 


University of Richmond MAUDE H. WoopFIN 


Summer Migrations and Resorts of South Carolina Low-Country Planters. By 
Lawrence Fay Brewster. Historical Papers of the Trinity College Historical 
Society, Series XXVI. (Durham: Duke University Press, 1947. Pp. viii, 
134. $1.00.) 


Professor Brewster, born in New York and educated partly in the North and 
partly in the South, adds teaching experience in Clemson College to his prepa- 
ration for a sympathetic treatment of a very interesting and important by-path 
of southern history. The prevalence of malaria, frequently in virulent form, 
throughout the low country dictated flight from the miasmatic regions as the 
only means of defense in that period when the cause of the disease was un- 
known. The result was the development of an astonishing number of watering 
places at springs of more or less mineral character in the upper country, and 
also the establishing of summer colonies on high lands within the low country 
itself. As the planter class grew, considerable numbers were able to afford 
longer flights, extending as far as the resorts of New York and New England. 
The Virginia Springs became their favorite retreat, the White Sulphur, par- 
ticularly, being a sort of social and political capital of the entire lower South. 
Friendships were developed and social and political alliances perfected which 
extended their influence into numerous state, southern, and even national rela- 
tionships. Professor Brewster has carefully examined newspapers, pamphlets, 
and personal correspondence, and his lists of visitors at various resorts constitute 
a veritable roster of the old South Carolina aristocracy. 

Professor Brewster's intimate accounts of the old hotels, with their insanitary 
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arrangements, their abundance of food, their vast ballrooms, and their veritable 
hordes of guests, vividly present an interesting phase of ante-bellum American 
life. But the small resorts, and even the little pine-land villages, are not neg- 
lected. An interesting as well as important feature is the effect of these exten- 
sive and expensive migrations, entailing long absences of owners from their 
plantations, on the finances and agricultural economy of the Old South. The 
evils were not overlooked, and as time advanced the tide of southern protest 
rose. An interesting instance of this, not mentioned by Professor Brewster, is 
found in the letters of that volcanic reforming Anglican clergyman, the Reverend 
Charles Woodmason, in the Fulham Palace MSS., and the correspondence of 
the missionaries of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts, transcripts of which are in the Library of Congress. Woodmason pene- 
trated the South Carolina back country in the 1760’s more thoroughly perhaps 
than any other Anglican clergyman had ever done, and was equally outraged 
at the neglect of the needs of that then little known but populous section and 
charmed by its natural advantages. It was not necessary to take flight for the 
cool breezes of Newport, he insisted, when right at hand were the most de- 
lightful natural retreats in the sub-mountainous regions of the Carolina back 
country, to which economy and patriotism alike should direct the summer 
tourists of the coast country. It is worth while to note the early emergence of 
this protest against draining the resources of Carolina into the pockets of north- 
ern resort owners; but as to the protests of a later date Professor Brewster does 
full justice. It was indeed one manifestation of the growing realization of two 
important aspects of ante-bellum southern thinking: the consciousness of distinct 
southern interests, and the realization that the South should be more self-sus- 
taining. 

Allied with this feeling is the fact, which Professor Brewster discusses, that 
the growing political animosity of the sections had its bearing on the migra- 
tions. A striking instance (which he does not mention) was that of the aboli- 
tionist lady at a New England resort who deeply offended the southern colony 
there by telling a southern woman guest that there was not a moral white 
woman in the South; for, she said when explanation was demanded, they were 
all particeps criminis in the greatest of all immoralities—slavery. She was re- 
quired by the proprietor to leave as the only means of preventing the immediate 
loss of his entire southern clientele. 

Inaccuracies are very few and are trivial, such as giving 1784 instead of 1786 
as the date of the creation of Greenville County. Professor Brewster has done 
his work very thoroughly and has given students of southern history a vivid 
picture of an important aspect of social, and to an appreciable extent, political 
and economic forces. 


Wofford College David DUNCAN WALLACE 
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A Constitutional History of Georgia. By Ethel K. Ware. Columbia University 
Studies in History, Economics and Public Law, No. 528. (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1947. Pp. 210. Bibliography. $2.75.) 


Between 1777 and 1945 Georgia adopted eight constitutions. Miss Ware's 
study, based on her doctoral dissertation, discusses these documents in logical 
succession and provides a detailed analysis of each. While the state’s earlier 
constitutions are perhaps nowhere else so adequately summarized, the gaps be- 
tween the periods of constitution making are treated in a very summary fashion. 
One outstanding exception is the chapter on Reconstruction, which provides a 
refreshing background for the discussion of the constitution of 1877. His- 
torians are likely to feel that more attention should have been given to the 
historical perspective of these documents and less to a detailed analysis of their 
form and content. 

The constitution of 1877 served Georgia longer than any of the others, but 
it was amended more than one hundred times. The author fails to show that 
the inadequacy of this framework grew largely out of the fact that it was cre- 
ated by agrarian die-hards and unreconstructed rebels for an era of growing 
urban-industrial development. This constitution bequeathed an irretrievable 
political dominance to rural voters, and no Georgia politician has ever dared 
to propose seriously the rearrangement of political power between rural and 
urban counties. Herein lies the principal defect of Ellis Arnall’s constitution 
of 1945. 

The author used all of the essential materials for her study, and copious 
footnotes indicate painstaking research. Unfortunately, however, the book 
abounds in errors resulting from careless transcription and poor editing. Occa- 
sionally an authoritative source is incorrectly cited. Typical of these errors are 
the date 1799 instead of 1779 on page 24, and the reference to “E. R. Rivers” 
instead of Eurith D. Rivers on page 174. The appearance of three such errors 
on the first page of the opening chapter, followed by an ambiguous and highly 
involved sentence on the second page, will doubtless cause many sampling 
readers to judge the book more harshly than it deserves. 

There are also a few errors of fact. Miss Ware is inaccurate in her implica- 
tion that Georgia was not reconstructed until after the inauguration of Presi- 
dent Hayes in 1877 (p. 150). Actually, the agreement between Hayes and 
southern leaders, among whom was Senator John B. Gordon of Georgia, in- 
volved the removal of the garrisons from South Carolina and Louisiana, these 
being the last of the southern states to pass from under military occupation. 
Also some political scientists will be inclined to quibble over the statement on 
page 185 that a constitutional amendment of 1908 disfranchised the Negro by 
registration requirements. A more precise characterization might call this a 
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“grandfather's law’’ which enfranchised white men who could not otherwise 
qualify. These errors of fact are largely insignificant, and they should not bar 
the study from an acceptable list of Georgiana. 


Georgia State College for Women JaMEs C. BONNER 


The Great National Project: A History of the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal. By 
Walter S. Sanderlin. The Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical 
and Political Science, Series LXIV, No. 1. (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1946. Pp. 331. Map, appendices, bibliography. $3.75.) 


The Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, construction of which was begun on July 
4, 1828, with John Quincy Adams, President of the United States, turning the 
first spade of earth, was formally opened to Cumberland on October 10, 1850. 
It extended 184} miles along the northern bank of the Potomac River from 
Rock Creek in the District of Columbia to Wills Creek, Maryland. At its open- 
ing the canal was from six to eight feet deep and from fifty to eighty feet wide, 
but its dimensions varied from time to time because of alterations, floods, and 
silting. The work included also seven masonry dams in the river bed, eleven 
stone aqueducts spanning northern branches of the river, seventy-five locks with 
lifts averaging eight feet, scores of culverts used to carry small streams under 
the trunk, and a tow path twelve feet wide on the river side. The main docks 
and warehouses were located about an artificial basin between Georgetown and 
Washington formed by a mole across the mouth of Rock Creek. 

The canal cost about $14,000,000, of which more than $8,000,000 was capital 
($3,857,593.67) and preferred ($4,375,000) stock. The federal government 
was the largest single subscriber to the former, and all of the latter was sub- 
scribed by Maryland. Most of the remaining cost was financed through loans. 
During its entire revenue-producing period, extending from 1828 to 1935, the 
canal was not a profit-making enterprise. In fact, its one period of prosperity 
was from 1870 to 1876. During this period cargoes consisted almost entirely 
of coal from the Cumberland area, and the canal was operated in conjunction 
with railroads. Under this arrangement the canal traffic averaged in excess of 
900,000 tons annually, and the average annual receipts reached about $500,000. 
From 1872 to 1882 the canal was administered by Arthur P. Gorman, an adroit 
politician, who perfected a spoils system which made Maryland solidly Demo- 
cratic, sent Gorman to the United States Senate, and placed him among presi- 
dential possibilities. 

Following his resignation from the canal presidency, its influence as a political 
and an economic factor declined rapidly, and it became a pawn of rival railroad 
interests. Following the great flood of May 30-June 1, 1889, it was rebuilt and 
operated at a loss by the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company to prevent it 
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from falling into the ownership of rival lines. During the more recent decades 
revenues were derived almost entirely from the sale of water to industries. The 
canal meanwhile had become the property of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
Company, which sold it to the federal government in 1938 for approximately 
$2,000,000 for use as a national park and a scenic shrine. With “Mutt,” a 
thirty-eight-year-old mule as the leading participant, the canal site was formally 
dedicated as a public park on Washington's Birthday, 1939, but as yet only a 
small portion has been opened to the public. 

Because the experiences of the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal paralleled closely 
those of the other major east-west canals in conception, construction, opera- 
tion, and abandonment, a historical study such as that made by Dr. Sanderlin is 
informing with respect to canal building in the United States. This was particu- 
larly true of the causes of failures. As correctly indicated by the author, the 
primary reason for the ultimate failure of the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal was 
its inability to reach the Ohio River, as originally planned, but there were other 
factors. In the order of their importance, as explained by Dr. Sanderlin, they 
were over-capitalization, political interference, and failure to solve basic tech- 
nological problems. Other factors were railroad competition, floods and freshets, 
and labor troubles in the tributary mining fields and among the canal em- 
ployees. Finally, the “inexhaustible” Cumberland coal field declined in pro- 
ductivity, thus robbing the canal of toll-producing cargoes. 

Although the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal was primarily a regional enter- 
prise contributing to the growth of Western Maryland and to the rise of George- 
town, its history mirrors the general course of national events. In the first 
quarter of the last century it reflected the efforts of the East to contact and use 
the West. Later it was a factor in the Civil War. Cargoes having shifted mean- 
while from agriculture, its prosperity in the post-Civil War period reflected the 
beginnings of the Industrial Revolution. Still later its experiences reflected the 
inflations and deflations, the wars and political changes, and the cycles of pros- 
perity and depression which mark the development of the nation. More im- 
portant still, it was the determining factor in the everyday life of a large ele- 
ment of the Maryland population, for its entire transportation system along 
the Potomac was keyed to the canal. This status was reflected in the results of 
the flood of 1889 which left the canal a wreck. Soon thereafter property values 
slumped throughout Western Maryland, local milling interests suspended op- 
erations, lime kilns were abandoned, and the price of canal-shipped goods rose 
perceptibly. 

Dr. Sanderlin’s study, based upon primary sources, is well organized and 
presented, and is perhaps the final word on “The Great National Project.’ Nine 
appendices give names of officials, data on receipts and expenditures, tolls, and 
the finances of the antecedent Potomac Company and the Chesapeake and Ohio 
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Canal Company. The index is inadequate, and the bibliography, particularly 
the secondary references, is far from complete. 


West Virginia University CHARLES H. AMBLER 


Arkansas. By John Gould Fletcher. (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press, 1947. Pp. x, 421. Bibliography. $5.00.) 


Arkansas has been libeled often on the stage, screen, and air. Consequently, 
many Arkansans are self-conscious. They talk about the future of their “land 
of opportunity”; but, unlike Virginians and Texans, they seldom speak or write 
of their state’s past. There is no major collection of Arkansas manuscripts. There 
is no continuing series of books dealing with the state’s history; and the present 
Arkansas Historical Association dates only from 1942. 

Under the circumstances, one is very glad to welcome this new history of 
Arkansas by a member of a leading Arkansas family. John Gould Fletcher, 
of course, is much more than a native Arkansan. He is a major American 
literary figure who has won the Pulitzer Prize in poetry. And he is a Southerner 
who feels that all is not well with the South, and that residents of that area 
should do something about their problems. 

Fletcher's book is a pleasantly written survey of the whole history of Arkan- 
sas. It is based chiefly on travel books and other printed sources, plus secondary 
works, especially those of David Y. Thomas, Thomas S. Staples, and Dallas T. 
Herndon. There are no footnotes, and the volume is evidently aimed at the 
general reader rather than the professional historian. Still, the profession will 
find the book useful as a convenient summary of the history of a generally 
neglected area, as well as because it presents the point of view of an intelligent 
southern intellectual. 

Like many who have written southern history, Fletcher puts heavy emphasis 
on the Civil War and Reconstruction. These years are given a third of the whole 
volume. As a result, other periods receive less space than they deserve. The in- 
teresting French period is passed over quickly, and the earlier Indian era is 
hardly noticed at all. 

The book avoids the hero worship that affects many state and local histories ; 
for example, it is critical of the usually overrated Albert Pike. The recent history 
section has other merits, for it discusses problems too often neglected—farm 
tenancy, the power lobby, the condition of the hill people, the influence of out- 
side capital. 

In these twentieth-century chapters, Fletcher shows that he is keenly aware 
of social and economic factors. But for the formative years, the nineteenth cen- 
tury, his treatment is almost entirely political. In the long discussion of the 
sectional conflict, there is no analysis of the plantation system, no detailed con- 
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sideration of the economic aspects of Reconstruction, and very little about race 
relations and the role of the Negro in Arkansas history. Nor does the author 
trace the steps by which northern capital and certain local interests secured a 
strangle hold on much of the wealth of Arkansas. 

For these omissions, Fletcher is not altogether to blame. As a general writer, 
he must draw on existing monographs. Much excellent work has been pro- 
duced by scholars interested in Arkansas history; but much more remains to be 
done. In reading this book, one realizes how many opportunities lie ahead. 
Someone should write a history of Hot Springs, one of the truly distinctive cities 
of America. (And what about the still stranger town of Eureka Springs?) 
There should be an extended treatment of that important agricultural organi- 
zation, the Arkansas Wheel. A careful study of the Real Estate Bank would re- 
veal much of interest concerning finance and speculation on the frontier. There 
are major possibilities in the history of the hill people—the changes brought 
about by the disappearance of game, the recent migrations of the “Arkies,”” and 
similar topics. Arkansas biography is a virtually unworked field. Surely there is 
national significance in the careers of the three Claytons, Bishop Fitzgerald, 
“Pete Whetstone,” “Coin” Harvey, Jeff Davis, Harvey Couch, and Joe Robin- 
son. There is much important material, too, in Delta history; in the story of the 
Arkansas lumber industry's company towns; in the development of “outside 
control” of such industries as railroads, oil, and bauxite; and in the record of 
the Japanese relocation communities. Let us hope that some of Fletcher's readers 
will be inspired to undertake such jobs. 

As he looks over the history of Arkansas, Fletcher feels somewhat discour- 
aged. He believes that “the racial tensions that do exist . . . serve to mask 
something far more serious,’ the domination of the state by “entrenched forces 
well settled in power.”’ Convinced that real progress “can come only from within 
the South, not from outside,’’ he sees a hard fight ahead and is none too confi- 
dent as to the result. But he still hopes that one day the citizens of Arkansas 
will make a living reality of their state’s motto, ‘The People Rule.” 


The University of Wisconsin FRED HARVEY HARRINGTON 


In the Days of My Youth: When I Was a Student at the University of Virginia, 
1888-1893. By James P. C. Southall. (Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1947. Pp. vii, 197. Frontispiece. $3.00.) 


James P. C. Southall, for many years professor of physics at Columbia Uni- 
versity, was born into a prominent Virginia family in 1871. His boyhood was 
spent in Richmond, following which he matriculated at the University of Vir- 
ginia in 1888 and was graduated with the degree of Master of Arts in 1893, 
his studies having been interrupted in 1890-1891 by a year’s teaching at Mc- 
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Guire’s School for Boys in Richmond. During his last year at the University he 
also served as a part-time instructor in physics. 

Now retired and living in Charlottesville, Southall muses over his boyhood 
and student days in a slender volume that is both nostalgic and discursive. End- 
ing with his graduation from the University, it is a pleasing performance, but 
much of it is of limited appeal. References to childhood experiences, family 
connections, and courtships and marriages among his student acquaintances are 
often mystifying and of slight interest to those outside the circles in which the 
author moved. 

As a reflection of student life at the University of Virginia in the late 1880's 
and early 1890's, the volume is of more general interest; but here again the 
emphasis is provincial. Social activities, student pranks, and occasional heavy 
drinking then, as now, absorbed a considerable amount of the students’ ener- 
gies. That there was also scholarship, devotion to learning, and reverence for 
the institution’s high ideals and standards is amply demonstrated; but that the 
University of Virginia students of this period were noticeably concerned with, 
or even aware of, what was currently taking place in the rest of the United 
States is not evident. A favorite quip described one of the professors as never 
doubting “for an instant that the sun rose in the morning for the express pur- 
pose of revolving around the University of Virginia.” 

Yet in the 1880's the prestige of the University of Virginia was high 
throughout the South. Southall believes that its graduates comprised a large 
majority of the leading instructors in the principal schools in that section of 
the country, and that the textbooks in use in most of the southern schools and 
colleges of that day were more or less identical with those sanctioned by adop- 
tion and custom in the University of Virginia. For this reason his descriptions 
of the texts in use during his student days and of the personalities and methods 
of such professors as William M. Thornton, Charles S. Venable, John B. Minor, 
Noah K. Davis, and Richard Heath Dabney are illuminating sidelights upon 
the history of higher education in the South. 

As a believer in “‘liberal’’ as distinguished from “useful” education, Southall 
reveres the type of instruction furnished in the days of his youth by Mr. Jeffer- 
son’s academic village, and firmly believes ‘the University of Virginia in 1890 
was not inferior to the lordly institution which it has since become ere yet the 
first half of the twentieth century is completed.” 


North Carolina State College JAMEs W. PATTON 


The University of Chattanooga: Sixty Years. By Gilbert E. Govan and James 
W. Livingood. (Chattanooga: University of Chattanooga, 1947. Pp. xiv, 
271. Foreword, illustrations, appendix. $3.00.) 


Gilbert E. Govan, librarian at the University of Chattanooga, and James W. 
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Livingood, professor of history at that institution, originally planned this volume 
to be published in conjunction with the sixtieth anniversary of the University 
of Chattanooga. In a well-written preface the authors state that publication 
difficulties caused the book to be delayed for a year. This preface also includes 
a brief description of the University during the school year 1946-1947, as well 
as a resumé of the volume. President David A. Lockmiller in a succinct ‘‘Fore- 
word” commends the authors for their ‘admirable’? work, and outlines policies 
and plans for the future development of the University. He states the main 
objective of the institution: ‘Its primary aim is not to make lawyers or doctors 
nor even teachers and engineers, but to give young men and women access to 
the heritage of the ages through guidance and discipline for the ennobling of 
life rather than the mere earning of a living. It must instill or strengthen in 
them the will to believe, to think, and to use ancient knowledge and new dis- 
coveries for the betterment of mankind and the world” (p. x). 

The volume is divided into four parts. Part I, “Chattanooga University, 
1872-1889,” tells of the combined efforts of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
(at that time the northern branch of the Methodist Episcopal Church) and 
Chattanooga, a vigorously growing town of the “new’’ South, in establishing 
the coeducational Chattanooga University. Part II, ““U. S. Grant University, 
1889-1904," discusses controversies and rivalries with East Tennessee Wesleyan 
University, another school supported by the Methodist Episcopal Church and 
located at Athens, Tennessee. In 1889 the two institutions, some fifty miles 
apart, finally effected a consolidation under the name of U. S. Grant University. 
From 1892 to 1903 the College of Liberal Arts was located at Athens, and the 
Chattanooga division offered professional training in medicine, law, and the- 
ology. Part III, “The Modern College, 1904-1946,” discusses further reorgani- 
zation, when the College of Liberal Arts was merged with the professional 
schools at Chattanooga. The present name, the University of Chattanooga, was 
adopted in i907, and two years later the Methodist Episcopal Church deeded 
all University property to a self-perpetuating board of trustees. During the suc- 
ceeding years, the professional schools were abolished and emphasis was placed 
on the development of a superior program in the liberal arts and sciences. In 
1925 the University was separated from the Athens school, then a preparatory 
school and finally a junior college. Regardless of its vicissitudes, the University 
experienced a fairly steady growth in enrollment, equipment, and endowment. 
From less than 200 students in 1886 it grew to a total of about 2,500 in 1946. 
Part IV, “Social Life, 1904-1946,” is a discussion of the beginning and growth 
of various student activities, and the relation of the faculty to student life. 

The primary emphasis of the authors is on the administrative development 
of the school. They have written a smoothly flowing narrative, and have for 


the most part achieved a detached objectivity not always found in histories of 
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educational institutions. A few typographical errors are more embarrassing than 
serious (T. H. Kirkland for J. H. Kirkland, p. 118; and William F. Few for 
William P. Few, p. 156). The almost complete absence of footnotes may be 
a relief to the general reader, but the specialist in social and cultural history 
will find this lack of specific reference to fresh historical materials somewhat 
disappointing. A limited bibliography appears under ‘Acknowledgments and 
Sources”; the authors explain that important records were destroyed in the in- 
evitable fire which appears to be the standard misfortune of many schools. 

Besides an index, the volume includes a helpful appendix with a complete 
listing of officials and faculty members from the opening of the University 
through 1946. The few illustrations are pertinent, and the format is attractive. 
The discerning reader will find this recent addition to American cultural history 
interesting and rewarding. 


Vanderbilt University Nora C. CHAFFIN 


Wilson: The Road to the White House. By Arthur S. Link. (Princeton: Prince- 


ton University Press, 1947. Pp. xvii, 570. Illustrations, bibliography. 
$5.00.) 


This book, which covers Wilson's public career through the campaign of 
1912, is the most important volume which has yet appeared on Wilson. The 
author promises several more volumes in this “new study of the life of Wood- 
row Wilson.” It is indeed a “new study.’ It is more impartial, more compre- 
hensive, more scholarly, more detailed on important points, and more satisfying 
to the thoughtful reader than any of the previous biographies of the scholar- 
president. As this reviewer read the volume, he was continuously conscious of 
what can be done when thorough training in historical scholarship is added to 
urusual ability to think and write. Mr. Link used with great skill more source 
materials than were consulted by any of the other Wilson biographers. His most 
important source was the vast collection of Wilson papers in the Library of 
Congress, which he used more effectively than did Ray Stannard Baker. At least 
a score of other manuscript collections were used. Newspapers published 
throughout the country were consulted, and few historians have more adequately 
utilized the press as a source of historical data than has Mr. Link. 

Surprisingly little is given concerning Wilson’s private or home life. This is 
frankly the story of Wilson’s public career, and while the work is less intimate, 
it is more real than other treatments. The author has maintained unusual de- 
tachment and thoroughness in investigating the important developments and 
controversies of Wilson’s life. He has not hesitated to differ with widely held 
ideas, but he overwhelms previous writers with the mass of detailed evidence to 
support his own significant conclusions. The book is intellectually satisfying 
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because it convincingly shows how and why events occurred. Factual treatment 
and logical reasoning tend to minimize much of the dramatic and emotional in 
Wilson's life. The picture of Wilson the man would be more complete, how- 
ever, if his Calvinist and moralistic background and ideals were better correlated 
with the story of his public life. 

The aura of admiration or hate that has surrounded Wilson's Princeton period 
is largely clarified. In his successful educational reforms Wilson is shown as 
“an educational statesman of originality and breadth and strength.” In his un- 
compromising fight over the “quad” system and the graduate school, he is pic- 
tured as a man of inconsistencies and stubborn blunders who could not get along 
with his fellows when they did not completely agree with him. This conclusion 
is More convincing in the account of the “quad” fight than in that of the gradu- 
ate school controversy. Dean West is treated, perhaps unconsciously, with more 
sympathy than is given Wilson. 

One of the important contributions is the masterly unraveling of the com- 
plicated New Jersey political story and Wilson’s relationship to it. The author 
shows how Wilson was groomed by George Harvey and James Smith for gover- 
nor of New Jersey with the ultimate idea of making him president, how this 
was done to satisfy the special interests and to head off the progressives and 
Bryanites, how Wilson gradually dropped the conservatism of his academic 
years and embraced the progressive principles which Smith and Harvey wished 
to defeat, and how he was elected governor of New Jersey by the progressives 
in both parties. Political expediency is emphasized as Wilson's reason for 
embracing progressive principles and for opposing Smith’s senatorial candidacy. 
Perhaps this was partly or largely true. But should not Wilson’s loyalty to the 
progressives who had elected him have been greater than his gratitude to the 
interests which had used him to win? The author shows that the Democrats 
would not have won had not Wilson recognized, embraced, and given direction 
to the groundswell of liberal doctrine against bossism and interests which were 
struggling for recognition in New Jersey at the time. The practical political 
situation made Wilson's opposition to Smith inevitable, but Wilson’s idealism 
also made it inevitable that he become a progressive once he was faced with the 
responsibilities entailed by meeting the practical situation. The New Jersey story 
as a whole is masterly and new. 

The original and significant account of Wilson's long, active campaign for 
the Democratic presidential nomination is highly revealing. While the most 
important work in the pre-convention campaign was done by Wilson’s admirers 
and supporters in the various states, it was William F. McCombs, rather than 
House or Page, who kept the Wilson cause alive by his energetic and resourceful 
organizing and money-raising ability. While Wilson talked of idealism and 
progressive principles, McCombs raised the money and organized support for 
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Wilson’s candidacy among the state politicians. By fighting the Smith-Nugent 
machine in New Jersey, Wilson caused Harvey's presidential scheme to collapse. 
The story of Wilson's final break with Harvey is told in detail, and Harvey 
emerges with more of dishonor than honor. The break was undignified and 
dishonorable because of Harvey's, not Watterson’s or Wilson’s, actions, and 
Harvey’s actions back-fired to Wilson’s advantage. 

The chapter on the Baltimore Convention vividly presents a mass of infor- 
mation concerning the moves and countermoves of the principals and their 
backers, Bryan’s dramatic attack on Ryan and Belmont, the final shift to Wilson 
of Illinois’ fifty-eight votes by the enigmatic Boss Sullivan, and the numerous 
periods of bedlam which broke loose in the convention. Widely held notions are 
demolished as the story is told in dramatic detail. The most popular idea which 
the author challenges is that “Bryan’s decision to vote for Wilson caused the 
latter's nomination.” Admitting that much credit should go to Bryan, Mr. Link 
insists that there were ‘‘other influences and persons at work at Baltimore that 
were just as important.”” He reasons that Bryan’s vote for Wilson on the four- 
teenth ballot did not stop Clark’s candidacy, that it-won few votes for Wilson, 
that a Clark landslide was prevented by an early agreement between the Under- 
wood and Wilson delegates to remain loyal to their respective candidates, an 
action that would operate only against Clark, that late in the balloting the 
Underwood delegates threw their support to Wilson, and that the machine 
politicians finally gave Wilson the votes necessary for his nomination. Link 
points out that Bryan “never once identified himself with the Wilson leaders 
and never participated in their deliberations.’ But he also says that “Bryan’s 
fight at Baltimore emphasized the progressive character of Wilson’s leadership 
and generated a widespread popular agitation for his nomination.’ Some will 
say that this popular agitation, occasioned by Bryan, is exactly what caused the 
shift in votes to Wilson. However, Mr. Link certainly makes Wilson’s nomi- 
nation more understandable, and the story that he gives is the most complete 
and Convincing that has appeared in print. 

The book is scholarly without being pedantic, readable without being too 
light or too simplified. The public, and historians especially, will look forward 
to the appearance of the volumes which Mr. Link has promised to write on 
other parts of Wilson’s career. 


Washington and Lee University ALLEN W. MOGER 











Historical News and Notices 


PERSONAL 


Christopher Crittenden, director of the North Carolina Department of Ar- 
chives and History, has returned to his regular duties after a year’s leave of 
absence for service as assistant director of the World War II Records Project 
of the National Archives. Henry H. Eddy, who served as acting director during 
Dr. Crittenden’s absence, has resumed his duties as head of the division of 
manuscripts of the Department, and new appointments to the staff include 
William F. Burton, a doctoral candidate at the University of North Carolina, 
and Dorothy Reynolds, a recent graduate of the Woman's College of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. 


Nannie M. Tilley has resigned from her position as director of the Manu- 
scripts Division of the Duke University Library to accept an appointment as 
professor of history in the East Texas State Teachers College, at Commerce, 
Texas. 


Thomas P. Govan has returned to his position as head of the department of 
history at the University of the South after a leave of absence to serve as visiting 
professor of history at the University of Virginia. 


Bruce T. McCully and Douglass G. Adair have been promoted to the rank 
of associate professor of history at the College of William and Mary. At the 
St. Helena Extension of the College, Marvin W. Schlegel, formerly of the 
Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission, has been appointed professor 
of history and chairman of the department of history and government. 


At Tulane University, Fred C. Cole has been made dean of the College of 
Arts and Sciences, Nels M. Bailkey, of the University of Oklahoma, has been 
added to the staff as associate professor of history, and William J. Griffith, of 
the United States embassy in Guatemala, has been appointed assistant professor 
of history. 


At Duke University, William B. Hamilton has been promoted to the rank 
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of associate professor of history, and Arthur B. Ferguson and Richard L. Watson 
have been advanced to assistant professor. Joel G. Colton, formerly of Columbia 
University, I. B. Holley, of the Army War College, Walker F. Givan, of Yale 
University, and Harry R. Stevens, of the University of Cincinnati, have been 
added to the staff as instructors in history. Leaves of absence have been granted 
to Theodore Ropp, who will serve as visiting lecturer at Harvard University 
during the year 1947-1948, and John S. Curtiss, for research work under a 
grant from the Russian Institute of Columbia University. Dorothy M. Quynn 
has resigned to accept a position at Goucher College. 


Robert Earl McClendon, formerly of Sam Houston State Teachers College, 
and Oron P. South, formerly of Alabama Polytechnic Institute, have been ap- 
pointed to the staff of the historical research section of the Air University, 
Montgomery, Alabama. 


F, Garvin Davenport, head of the history and political science department at 
Transylvania College for the past eleven years, has resigned to accept a position 
as professor of history and head of the department at Monmouth College. 


Ralph W. Garrett has been promoted to the rank of associate professor of 
history at Texas Christian University, and Merrill Rippy has been added to the 
department as assistant professor. 


George B. Carson, of the University of Kentucky, has accepted an appoint- 
ment as professor of history and head of the department at New York State 
Teachers College, Albany. 


Williams M. Mitchell, of Westminster College, Fulton, Missouri, has been 
appointed associate professor of history at Washington and Jefferson College. 


At the University of South Carolina, Howard H. Quint, a doctoral graduate 
of Johns Hopkins University, has been appointed adjunct professor of history, 
and George Curry and Daniel W. Hollis have been made instructors in history. 


R. John Rath has resigned from his position at the University of Georgia 
to accept an appointment as associate professor of history at the University of 


Colorado. 


Rena M. Andrews, of Meredith College, has accepted an appointment as 
professor of history at Judson College, and the vacancy at Meredith College 
has been filled by the appointment of Sarah Lemmon, formerly of LaGrange 
College, Georgia, as assistant professor of history. 
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Donald W. Mitchell, of Sam Houston State Teachers College, Texas, has 
resigned to become associate professor of history at Rutgers University. 


Joseph M. Nance, a doctoral graduate of the University of Texas, has been 
appointed assistant professor of history at the Texas Agricultural and Mechani- 
cal College, and Richard A. Bartlett has been made instructor in the same de- 
partment. 


Truesdell S. Brown, of the University of Texas, has accepted a position as 
lecturer in history at the University of California, Los Angeles. 


Dade Sparks has been advanced to the rank of professor and Olive White 
to assistant professor of history at the Texas State College for Women. 


George C. Osborn, formerly of Memphis State College, has been made as- 
sociate professor of history at the University of Florida. 


William D. Hoyt, Jr., who has been assistant director of the Maryland His- 
torical Society since 1943, has resigned his position to accept an appointment 
as assistant professor of history at Loyola College, Baltimore. 


With the death of George Petrie at his home in Auburn, Alabama, on Sep- 
tember 6, 1947, the last direct personal link with the beginning of scholarly 
historical work in the South was severed. Born in Montgomery, Alabama, on 
April 10, 1866, Petrie received his undergraduate training at the University of 
Virginia, where he was granted the M.A. degree in 1887. In that same year he 
became adjunct professor of history and languages at the Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute, and he continued to serve that institution in various capacities until 
his retirement fifty-five years later. He enrolled in the graduate seminar of 
Herbert Baxter Adams at Johns Hopkins University in 1889 and received the 
Ph.D. degree in 1891. He was made professor of history and Latin at Auburn 
in 1891, and became professor of history in 1922. He served also as dean of 
the academic faculty from 1908 to 1922 and as dean of the graduate school from 
1922 until his retirement in 1942. His doctoral dissertation on Charch and 
State in Early Maryland was published by Johns Hopkins University in 1892, 
and he continued to contribute research articles to historical periodicals until 
the accumulation of administrative duties interfered. He was the author of 
sections on Alabama history and on the development of secession in The South 
in the Building of the Nation (1910), and he later collaborated with William 
H. Mace in the preparation of the Mace-Petrie American School History 
(1919, 1929) and the Mace-Petrie Elementary History (1923, 1933). He had 
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also devoted much of his energy to the gathering of material for a biography 
of William L. Yancey, but this study was still unfinished at the time of his 
death. 

Petrie’s most significant contribution to the field of southern history was 
perhaps not so much in the publication of his own studies as in his inspirational 
teaching. Although he was connected with an institution in which the major 
emphasis was on scientific and technical education, he was able to promote the 
study of southern history in classes which he described as “conducted by the 
laboratory method.’ He began the work of building up a manuscript collection 
at Auburn by stimulating his students to search for papers; and to encourage 
independent research he inaugurated the publication of the Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute Studies in Southern and Alabama History in 1904. The two volumes 
which he edited and published in 1904 and 1905 contain a dozen important 
studies prepared by the abler students in his advanced classes. More than a 
score of the men who received their first training in history as undergraduate 
students in those classes were later encouraged by him to go on for graduate 
study in the field, and many of his former students are now among the leaders 
in the historical profession in the South. 


HIsTORICAL SOCIETIES 


The Institute of Early American History and Culture, Williamsburg, Virginia, 
announces that it is prepared to provide a limited number of grants-in-aid of 
research to individual writers or scholars who are carrying on studies in the field 
of American history prior to the year 1815. These grants are made in conjunc- 
tion with the publication program of the Institute, and upon the condition that 
the recipients shall submit the completed product of their researches to the 
Institute for consideration for publication. Early application for the grants will 
be advantageous; candidates must file their applications not later than March 
15, 1948. Announcements of awards will be made June 1, 1948. 


The recently organized Alabama Historical Association has completed plans 
to begin publication in January, 1948, of a quarterly magazine, to be called 
The Alabama Review. The new journal, which will be published by the Uni- 
versity of Alabama Press, will contain both popular and scholarly articles on 
Alabama life and history, book reviews, and unpublished documents and manu- 
scripts of historical interest. W. Stanley Hoole, director of the libraries at the 
University of Alabama, will serve as editor; and James B. McMillan, director 
of the University Press, will be managing editor. Serving on the editorial board 
will be Leon F. Sensabaugh, Birmingham-Southern College, Weymouth T. 
Jordan, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, George V. Irons, Howard College, Carey 
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V. Stabler, Florence State Teachers College, Judge Walter B. Jones, Montgom- 
ery, and Mrs. J. E. Beck, Mobile. 


The West Tennessee Historical Society has announced that the first annual 
volume of The West Tennessee Historical Society Papers will be ready for 
delivery in November. This volume will contain articles on the history of West 
Tennessee and North Mississippi, and will be distributed to members of the 
Society. It will also be available to others by purchase. The officers of the 
Society are: Marshall Wingfield of Memphis, president; Seale Johnson of 
Jackson, Paul Meek of Martin, and Annie M. Stout of Memphis, vice-presi- 
dents; Enoch L. Mitchell of Memphis State College, secretary; and Gilmer 
Richardson of Memphis, treasurer. 


The North Carolina Department of Archives and History has in progress 
several projects in its program of editing and publishing important documentary 
materials pertaining to the history of the state. Among those which are expected 
to be ready for the beginning of publication in the near future are the papers 
of Willie P. Mangum, edited by Henry T. Shanks of Birmingham-Southern 
College; the papers of John Gray Blount, edited by Alice B. Keith of Meredith 
College; and the papers of Zebulon B. Vance, edited by Frontis W. Johnston 
of Davidson College. Each of these will run into two or more volumes and will 
probably require several years for completion. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 


The University of Texas has recently made a substantial addition to its col- 
lection of materials on Texas and the Southwest through the purchase of the 
Earl Vandale library, consisting of approximately 10,000 books and pamphlets, 
35,000 pages of manuscript material, 375 volumes of periodicals, and more 
than 100 maps and an equal number of broadsides. Among the individual col- 
lections included in this purchase are the diaries of William Fairfax Gray and 
his wife, which contain political comments and recordings of social conditions 
in the period of the Republic of Texas; the manuscript notes of John H. Moore, 
an early Indian fighter in Texas; the material collected by S. V. Pfeuffer for a 
history of the German people who settled in the New Braunfels and Fredericks- 
burg areas; the papers collected by Alex Dienst for a history of the Texas navy 
and other aspects of the ante-bellum period in Texas; the notes of William P. 
Zuber on participants in the military activities of the Texas Revolution; and the 
collection of rare books assembled by H. P. N. Gammel. 


Among the recent accessions to the Division of Manuscripts in the Library 
of Congress the following, arranged in chronological order of materials, may 
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be noted: two letters to Governor Dinwiddie of Virginia, from the Cherokee 
warriors Outasite and Wateotta, bearing their marks, and “taken from the 
mouths of the two warriors at Fort Frederick, 18th of Feby. 1756’ ; photostatic 
copy of John Briscoe’s deed to 2,060 acres of land in Frederick County, Virginia, 
signed by Thomas Lord Fairfax, March 1, 1768; original resolutions of George 
Washington and other commissioned officers of the First Virginia Regiment, 
drawn up in a meeting at Fredericksburg, Virginia, November 23, 1772; about 
sixty mercantile letters and memoranda, in French, addressed mainly to Bar- 
thelemy Terrasson, French consul in Baltimore and later merchant in Philadel- 
phia, July 13, 1773, to October 10, 1807; microfilm of a volume of some eighty 
autograph letters addressed to Saint John de Crévecoeur, essayist and French 
consul general in New York, by George Washington, Thomas Jefferson, William 
Short, James Madison, Lafayette, and others, mainly September 6, 1784, to 
January 19, 1798; holograph letter from George Washington to George William 
Fairfax, June 30, 1786; microfilm of a 366-page early transcript of certain 
correspondence of John Cleves Symmes with Elias Boudinot, Jonathan Dayton, 
and others, relating to the Miami Purchase, June 11, 1788, to December 20, 
1796; autograph draft of the annual report of the Potomac Company, written 
by George Washington as the Company's president, [ August, 1788]; one box 
of additional papers of Alfred Mordecai, relating to the Mordecai, Gratz, and 
Hays families, mainly 1790 to 1900; ten autograph letters of James Monroe 
addressed to St. George Tucker and others, August 18, 1791, to November 6, 
1829; autograph letter from Thomas Jefferson to Joseph Mussi, Philadelphia 
merchant, January 21, 1795; microfilm of ten letters from or to Thomas Jeffer- 
son, February 27, 1795, to April 2, 1825; holograph letter from George Wash- 
ington to James Ross, in which public opinion on Jay’s Treaty is discussed, 
August 22, 1795; autograph lIctter from George Washington to his nephew, 
George Lewis, April 9, 1797; photostatic copies of five letters of Thomas 
Jefferson, four addressed to Albert Gallatin and one to Thomas Newton, [Feb- 
ruary 14, 1804}, to March 2, 1808; three holograph letters from Andrew 
Jackson to Colonel Stockley D. Hays, Quartermaster General, W. B. Sprague, 
and Samuel D. Ingham, Secretary of the Treasury, November 22, 1813, April 
7, 1829, and March 6, 1830; letter from William Henry Harrison to Isaac 
Shelby, April 5, 1818; nine boxes of papers of John Bassett Moore relating 
principally to William Learned Marcy, including copies of letters, diaries, and 
documents of Marcy, and approximately one hundred letters to Judge Moore 
in regard to Marcy, ca. 1820 to 1901; twelve holograph letters from John 
Tyler, addressed to Daniel Webster, Beverly Tucker, Thomas R. Dew, and 
others, mainly September 26, 1837, to November 5, 1860; handwritten financial 
statement of the Baton Rouge, Grosse Téte and Opelousas Rail Road Company, 
April 20, 1858; twenty-six boxes of the private and public papers of John G. 
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Nicolay, including letters to or relating to Abraham Lincoln, contemporary 
memoranda by Nicolay of Lincoln’s conferences with his generals and cabinet 
officers, and further material gathered by Nicolay for his biography of Lincoln, 
as well as papers relating to Nicolay’s other literary work, ca. 1860 to 1905; 
holograph letter from Abraham Lincoln to F. H. Pierpont, one-time governor 
of West Virginia, letter to J. R. Fry in the writing of John Hay but signed by 
Abraham Lincoln, and four other papers bearing the autograph of Lincoln, 
August 5, 1861, to April 30, 1864; photostatic copy of a holograph letter from 
B. F. White, written from “Col. Speights Regiment,” Company H, Little Rock, 
Arkansas, to his father and mother, September 24, 1862; manuscript petition 
to the Senate and House of Representatives of the Confederate States for com- 
pensation for the loss of a slave, signed by Mary Clark, and enclosing five sup- 
porting papers, and a manuscript report from the Committee on Claims to the 
Speaker of the House relating to the petition [1863]; order for the release of 
prisoners of war upon condition that the oath of amnesty be taken, written and 
signed by Andrew Johnson, April 12, 1865, and endorsed by Abraham Lincoln, 
April 14, 1865; dispatch from James Thompson to Charles Francis Adams, 
reporting the capture of Jefferson Davis and others, May 16, 1865. 


Among the recent accessions of manuscript material by the Maryland His- 
torical Society are the following collections: land papers and correspondence 
of the Addison family of Prince George County during the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries ; approximately 300 letters of the Kerr family of the Eastern 
Shore for the period from 1851 to 1884; the commercial correspondence and 
account records of William E. Mayhew and Company of Baltimore, 1823- 
1859; personal papers of Hooper C. Eaton, consul at Lyons, France, 1840- 
1844; and papers and record books, 1790-1943, of the Manor Mining and 
Manufacturing Company of Allegany County. 


The Robert Todd Lincoln Collection of the papers of Abraham Lincoln in 
the Library of Congress was opened for the use of scholars and others on July 
26 in a public ceremony, with Roy P. Basler, executive secretary of the Abraham 
Lincoln Association, as the principal speaker. Preliminary reports indicate that 
its main significance will probably rest upon the intergovernmental communica- 
tions on public policy, the numerous documents in Lincoln’s hand, and the 
large number of letters received, many of which reflect public opinion of the 
Civil War period. The collection, consisting of 194 manuscript volumes with 
over 41,000 mounting numbers, has been indexed in accordance with the 
wishes of the donor. It has also been made available in microfilm form to li- 
braries and other purchasers. The microfilm copy, including the index, extends 
to more than 10,000 feet in length, and it may be obtained from the Library's 
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Photoduplication Service for $645 for the complete set, or $32 for the index 
alone. 


Records of the Columbia Historical Society of Washington, D. C., 1944- 
1945 (Volume 46-47, Washington, 1947, pp. xi, 483, illustrations, appendix, 
$5.00), edited by St. George L. Sioussat, consists of the papers presented at 
the meetings of the Society during the two-year period ending in December, 
1945. Among these are articles on Francis Scott Key, John Wilkes Booth, and 
on various subjects pertaining to the history of Washington and the District of 
Columbia. The illustrations include numerous views showing the contrast be- 
tween the Washington of 1894 and that of 1944. 


As the fifth number in its series of guides to the contents of its manuscript 
holdings, the Maryland Hall of Records Commission has published Calendar 
of Maryland State Papers: No. 2, The Bank Stock Papers (Annapolis, 1947, 
pp- xxxvii, 67, $2.00), edited with an introduction by Morris L. Radoff. The 
Calendar presents abstracts of 322 documents dealing with the post-Revolu- 
tionary controversy over the Maryland investment in the Bank of England and 
provides a key to the location of each document in the collection. In a 34-page 
“Summary of the Bank Stock Case,” Mr. Radoff has put together a very helpful 
concise account of the negotiations from their inception in 1780 to the final 
settlement of agents’ claims in 1810; and in a preface he has traced the history 
of the documents, described his procedure, and indicated some of the topics on 
which this material should furnish important information. 


Congressional Elections, 1896-1944: The Sectional Basis of Political Democ- 
racy in the House of Representatives (Norman, University of Oklahoma Press, 
1947, pp. xiii, 110, $2.00), by Cortez A. M. Ewing, is an analysis of the politi- 
cal basis of representation in Congress, with special attention to its sectional 
aspects. Statistical studies are presented to show the importance of the South, 
the East, the Middle West, and the West in congressional elections. 


Thomas Jefferson and the National Capital (Washington, Government Print- 
ing Office, 1946, pp. xxxvi, 522, illustrations, appendix, bibliography, $1.75), 
edited by Saul K. Padover, is the fourth volume in the Source Book Series pub- 
lished by the National Park Service of the Department of the Interior. Planned 
in connection with the completion of the Thomas Jefferson Memorial in Wash- 
ington, it contains selections from the notes and correspondence exchanged 
between Jefferson, Washington, L’Enfant, Andrew Ellicott, Benjamin H. La- 
trobe, the commissioners, and others relating to the founding, surveying, plan- 
ning, and construction of the capital city during the period from 1783 to 1818, 
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An introduction by Charles W. Porter presents a brief estimate of the signifi- 
cance of Jefferson's interest in the project, and the reproduction of numerous 
plans and drawings adds much to the value of the publication. 


ARTICLES ON THE STATES OF THE UPPER SOUTH 


“Maryland and the Ordinance of 1787,” by Robert M. McElroy, in the Mary- 
land Historical Magazine (September). 

“A House Divided—The Conflict of Loyalties on the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Canal,”” by Walter S. Sanderlin, shid. 

“How Maryland Tried to Raise Her Continental Quotas,” by Arthur J. Alex- 
ander, sbid. 

“The Blathwayt Papers of Colonial Williamsburg, Inc.,” by Lester J. Cappon, 
in the William and Mary Ouarterly (July). 

“The Theoretical Basis for Anti-Governmentalism in Virginia, 1769-1836,” by 
Wiley E. Hodges, in the Journal of Politics (August). 

“A Study of Notes on the State of Virginia as an Evidence of Jefferson's Re- 
action against the Theories of the French Naturalists,” by Ruth Henline, 
in the Virginia Magazine of History and Biography (July). 

“The Story of Elmington, Gloucester County, Virginia,” by Polly Cary Mason, 
ibid. 

“Concerning George Yardley and Temperance Flowerdew,” by James P. C. 
Southall, ibid. 

“The Civil War and the Beginning of the Oil Industry in West Virginia,” by 
Gerald Forbes, in West Virginia History (July). 

“Notes on the Formation of West Virginia Counties South and West of Ka- 
nawha and New Rivers,” by Sigfus Olafson, bid. 

“The Civil War Record of Albert Gallatin Jenkins, C.S.A.,” by Flora Smith 
Jackson, sbid. 

“Agitation against the American Tobacco Company in North Carolina, 1890- 
1911,” by Nannie May Tilley, in the North Carolina Historical Review 
(April). 

“North Carolina Baptists and Slavery,” by Willie Grier Todd, sid. 

“Mobilization of Negro Labor for the Department of Virginia and North 
Carolina, 1861-1865,” by Tinsley Lee Spraggins, ibid. 

“A Semi-Centennial Survey of North Carolina’s Intellectual Progress,’ by 
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by, 78; (ed.), The Dangers of Isola- 
tionism for North Carolina in 1788, 
noted, 298. 

Lehré, Thomas, comment on Freneau, 405. 

Lemmon, Sarah, 581. 

Leslie, William R., “Constitutional Signifi- 
cance of Indiana’s Statute of 1824 on 
Fugitives from Labor,” 338-53. 

Lever, Asbury F., chairman Committee on 
Agriculture, 442; supports Wilson poli- 
cies, 453-54. 

Levy, Babette May, 423. 
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agrarians, 314. 

Library of Congress, manuscript acces- 
sions of, 144-45, 294, 426-27, 584-86. 

Lincoln, Abraham, attitude toward South, 
26; compilation of speeches revd., 284- 
86. 

Lincoln Reader, ed. by Paul M. Angle, 
noted, 298. 

Lincoln's War Cabinet, by Burton J. Hen- 
drick, revd., 120-23. 

Link, Arthur S., 292; synopsis of paper 
by, 76-77; Wilson: The Road to the 
White House, revd., 577-79. 

Lives of Eighteen from Princeton, ed. by 
Willard Thorp, noted, 149. 
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473, 479. 

Livezey, William E., 418. 
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Back in Rahbt's Time, 126-27; (co- 
auth.), The University of Chattanooga: 
Sixty Years, revd., 575-77. 

Livingston, Edward, on A. B. plot inves- 
tigating committee, 54-55. 

Lockey, Joseph B., deceased, 134-35. 
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service, 525-26. 

Lonn, Ella, 83, 88; “Reconciliation be- 
tween the North and the South,” 3-26. 

Louisiana, G.A.R. in, 355-60, 365-66; as- 
pects of Reconstruction in, 460-91. 

Louisiana Democrat (Alexandria), quoted 
on agricultural practices, 470-71; pro- 
tests against freedmen, 481; comments 
on race relations, 482-83, 489. 

Louisiana Historical Society, meeting noted, 
138. 

Lovell, Mansfield, receives ordnance sup- 
plies, 391. 

Lower Piedmont Country, by H. Clarence 
Nixon, revd., 290-91. 

Lowndes, Thomas, Federalist congressman, 
199. 
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Lund, F. Edward, 418. 
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policies, 446. 
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tigating committee, 54. 

McCain, William D., 132; (ed.), Journals 
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lative Council, Third General Assembly, 
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noted, 431-32. 
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McCulloch, Ben, Confederate commander 
in Arkansas, 162; negotiations with 
Cherokees, 163. 

McCully, Bruce T., 580. 
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Mackall, William W., requests railroad 
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MacKinney, Loren C., synopsis of paper 
by, 82. 

McLean, John, attitude toward A. B. plot, 
60. 

McLean, Ross H., 88, 422. 
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of stock to Confederacy, 524; damage 
by Union forces, 529-30, 532-33; in 
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McReynolds, Edwin C., 418. 
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ance, 224-26; outlines plan for farmers’ 
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plans, 232-34; criticism of, 234-37; res- 
ignation of, 242. 
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Business,” by Ralph A. Smith, 220-44. 
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ing method for deaf-mutes, 566. 
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Marcy, William L., Gorgas’ letter to, 375- 
76, 394. 
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216. 
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on, 3, 26. 
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2; testimony in Minor case, 32-34. 
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368-69. 
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Mathews, Joseph J., 132, 422. 
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Meade, Robert D., 133, 416; revs. Cres- 
son’s James Monroe, 275-76. : 
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army, 18. 

Medical Story of Early Texas, 1528-1853, 
by Pat Ireland Nixon, revd., 410-12. 

Memphis, foreign-born in, 67. 
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in Civil War, 520-21. 
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196, 205. 

Meriwether, Robert L., 132. 
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reunion, 12. 

Metzger, A. B., 418. 

Mexican War, ordnance problems of, 373, 
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“Mexican War Experience of Josiah Gor- 
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Claims Commission, 44. 
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mond, 94. 
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548. 
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Sut. 
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owner, 28; files claims for damages, 29, 
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cance of case, 43-45. 

Minor, John, investigation of loyalty, 31- 
38. 
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Minor, 31; testimony of, 36. 
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31; loyalty to Union, 31-32. 

Mississippi, foreign-born in, 67; G.A.R. 
in, 355. 
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sions by library, 146. 
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importance in war, 521. 
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Medical Story of Early Texas, 410-12. 
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Mobile, as port of entry for European im- 
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in, 67-71. 
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mond, 101. 
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Moffitt, James W., 421-22. 

Moger, Allen W., 132: revs. Link's 
Wilson: The Road to the White House, 
577-79. 
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Monroe, James, attitude toward A. B. plot, 
51, 54, 59; biog. revd., 275-76. 
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Mooney, Chase C., synopsis of paper by, 
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Murat, Achille, biog. revd., 112-14. 
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317. 
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campaign, 546. 
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National Archives, accessions by, 146-47, 
428-29. 
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efforts to control cotton price, 493. 

National Cotton Association, organization 
of, 508. 

National Intelligencer (Washington), at- 
titude toward A. B. letters, 47, 49. 

National Tribune (Washington), quoted 
= formation of Negro posts of G.A.R., 

1. 

Negroes, problems of in South, 308-309, 
312-13, 315-21; problem of acceptance 
into G.A.R., 355-72; freedmen in Ra- 
pides Parish, 468-70, 476, 480-83; 
growth of race feeling against, 484-90; 
participation in Oklahoma politics, 544- 
45, 548. 
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Newlands, Francis G., attitude on Clayton 
trust program, 449. 
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pean immigrants, 64; G.A.R. post estab- 
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ton prices, 492, 497-98, 500, 508. 

New Orleans Cotton Exchange, 498, 509. 
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New United States, by Edgar E. Robinson, 
noted, 149-50. 

New York Cotton Exchange, suggests crop 
curtailment, 498; southern opposition to, 
509. 

Nixon, H. Clarence, 
Country, revd., 290-91. 

Nixon, Pat Ireland, The Medical Story of 
Early Texas, revd., 410-12. 
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Jeffeison, 208-10. 
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cism of Morse, 247. 
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Nonpartisan League, North Dakota associ- 
ation for improvement of farmers’ condi- 
tion, 535, 538; in Oklahoma, 539, 550; 
at 1922 Shawnee meeting, 543; simi- 
larity to Farmer-Labor Reconstruction 
League, 555. 

Norris, George W., in tolls exemption re- 
peal, 452. 

North, factors in reconciliation with South, 
3-26. 

North Carolina, effects of industrial revo- 
lution, 6. 

North Carolina, Historical 
meetings noted, 137-38, 425. 

North Carolina, University of, manuscript 
acquisitions by Southern Historical Col- 
lection, 141-44. 

North Carolina Department of Archives 
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584. 

North Carolina State Literary and Histori- 
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Northcott, R. §., quoted on admission of 
Negro to G.A.R. posts, 362-63. 

Nutt, Julia A., testimony in Minor case, 31. 


Lower Piedmont 
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Society of, 


Odum, Howard W., The Way of the South, 
noted, 432. 
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mond, 101. 
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Richmond, 93, 95-96, 101. 
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Oklahoma Historical 
accessions by, 428. 
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“Oklahoma's Reconstruction League: An 
Experiment in Farmer-Labor Politics,” 
by Gilbert C. Fite, 535-55. 

Osage Indians, in invasion of Cherokee 
country, 170. 

Osborn, George C., 582; synopsis of paper 
by, 76. 

Osterweis, Rollin G., 297. 

Otis, Harrison G., Federalist leader, 189, 
195; relations with Rutledge, 212-13, 
218-19; favors Clinton for presidency, 
214. 

Overman, Lee S., southern Democrat, 442; 
opperes child-labor amendment, 457. 
Owen, George W., on A. B. plot investi- 

gating committee, 54. 
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ir Senate, 446. 

Owen, Thomas H., Democratic candidate 
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Owsley, Frank L., 293; synopsis of paper 
by, 84. 


Paape, Charles W., 296. 
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Padgett, Lemuel P., chairman Naval Af- 
fairs committee, 442; supports navy bill, 
456. 

Padover, Saul K. (ed.), Thomas Jefferson 
and the National Capital, noted, 587- 
88. 
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ment, 311. 

Paine, Seth, partner of Freneau, 397, 399. 

Palmer, John M., and race segregation in 
G.A.R., 365. 
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for Federal damage to, 29, 42. 

Panama Canal Act, repeal of tolls exemp- 
tion clause, 451-52. 
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mond, 95-96. 

Pargellis, Stanley M., 134. 

Parke, Benjamin, revises Indiana statutes, 
340-41; decision in case of In re Susan, 
344-47. 
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Parker, John M., opponent of Harvie Jor- 
dan, 500. 

Parks, Joseph H., revs. Dyer’s Zachary Tay- 
lor, 278-80. 

Partin, Robert L., 418. 

Patrick, Rembert W., 132. 

Patterson, Robert, clash with Gorgas, 387. 

Patton, James W., 422; synopsis of paper 

79; “Anual Report of the Secretary- 
Treasurer,” 87-90; revs. Southall’s In 
the Days of My Youth, 574-75. 
Paul, Dave, part in Colfax riot, 485. 
~~ Sereno E., opposes Wilson's tariff 
ill, 444. 
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Peabody Educational Fund, aids reconcilia- 
tion, 4. 

Pea Ridge, Confederate defeat at, 168-69. 

Peden, William (co-ed.), The Selected 
Writings of John and John Quincy 
Adams, revd., 108-10. 

Pegg, Thomas, lieutenant colonel of Chero- 
ee regiment, 165; capture of, 173. 
Pendleton, Benjamin, befriends slaves, 36. 
Pennsylvania, fugitive slave statutes com- 

pared with Indiana's, 351-53. 

Perkins, Howard C., 417, 421; revs. Bas- 
ler’s (ed.) Abraham Lincoln: His 
Speeches and Writings, 284-86. 

Perry, Benjamin F., biog. revd., 286-88. 

Perry, Matthew C., naval officer at Vera 
Cruz, 379. 

“Peter Freneau, Carolina Republican,’’ by 
Richard B. Davis and Milledge B. Seig- 
ler, 395-405. 

Peters, E. S., president of National Cotton 
Association, 500. 

Peterson, Horace C., 418. 

Petrie, George, deceased, 582-83. 

Phillips, Ulrich B., explanation of South- 
ernism, 308-309. 

Phillips, William A., Federal 
Indian Territory, 173. 

Pierce, Francis Marshal, on relative size 
of Union and Confederate forces, 19. 

Pike, Albert, Confederate commissioner to 
Indians, 162; negotiations with Chero- 
kee leaders, 163, 165; in command of 
Indian Territory, 167-68; in battle of 
Pea Ridge, 168-69. 

Pinckney, Charles, Jeffersonian Republican 
leader in South Carolina, 396, 398-99; 
recommends Peter Freneau, 400. 

Pinckney, Charles C., as Federalist leader, 
186-87; minister to France, 188, 190; 
vice-presidential candidate, 195-97; presi- 
dential candidate, 213-15. 

Pioneer Lawyer and Jurist in Missouri, by 
William F. English, revd., 412-13. 

Plantations, in Rapides Parish, 461-80, 489. 

Pleasants, James, advice to Braidwood, 
S37. 

Plumer, William, Jr., 55. 

Political interests, as factors 
South reconciliation, 13-14. 

Porter, Charles W., 588. 


officer in 


in North- 


Posey, Walter B., revs. Nixon’s Lower 
Piedmont Country, 290-91. 
Potter, David M., 417; revs. Bullard’s 


(ed.) The Diary of a Public Man, 118- 
19. 

Pou, Edward W., supports tolls exemption 
repeal, 452. 

Preliminary Checklist of the Records of 
the Bureau of Refugees, Freedmen, ana 
Abandoned Lands, 1865-1872, compiled 
by National Archives, noted 148-49. 

Preparedness, Wilson’s program for, 455- 
56. 
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Presbyterian Church, efforts at North-South 
reunion, 12-13. 

Prince in their Midst: The Adventurous 
Life of Achille Murat on the American 
Frontier, by A. J. Hanna, revd., 112-14. 

Princeton, 1746-1896, by Thomas J. Wer- 
tenbaker, revd., 107-108. 

Prigg vs. Pennsylvania, case of, 349; Su- 
preme Court ruling on, 350. 

“Problem of Race Segregation in the Grand 
Army of the Republic,” by Wallace E. 
Davies, 354-72. 

Prohibition, southern opposition to under 
Wilson, 457-58. 

Pujo, Arsene, chairman of Banking and 
Currency committee, 445-46. 


Quint, Howard H., 581. 
Quynn, Dorothy M., 581. 


Rabun, James W., 419. 

Race problems, as factors in North-South 
reconciliation, 10; in G.A.R. and W.R.C., 
354-70; in Louisiana during Reconstruc- 
tion, 480-91. 

Radicals, relations with freedmen in Ra- 
pides Parish, 482, 484-85. 

Radkey, Oliver H., 421. 

Radoff, Morris L. (ed.), Calendar of Mary- 
land State Papers: No. 2, The Bank 
Stock Papers, noted, 587. 

Railroad Brotherhoods, 537; sanction Ok- 
lahoma farmer-labor coalition, 538. 

“Railroads of Georgia in the Confederate 
War Effort,’ by Robert C. Black III, 
511-34. 

Ramage, William J., opinion on race seg- 
regation in G.A.R., 359. 

Ramsey, John F., 419; synopsis of paper 
by, 85. 

Randall, James G., explanation of South- 
ernism, 309; justifies South’s war and 
Reconstruction attitudes, 321. 

Randolph, John, on A. B. plot investigat- 
ing committee, 54-56. 

Randolphs (The): The Story of a Virginia 
Family, by H. J. Eckenrode, revd., 106- 
107. 


Ransom, John Crowe, explanation of 
Southernism, 309. 

Rapides Gazette (Alexandria, La.), organ 
of Republican party, 475. 

Rapides Parish (La.), effects of Recon- 
struction in, 460-91. 

Rath, R. John, 293, 416, 422, 581. 

Rauch, Basil, 133. 

“Reconciliation between the North and the 
South,” by Ella Lonn, 3-26. 

Reconstruction, aspects of in Louisiana, 
460-91. 

Reconstruction League, farmer-labor organi- 
zation in Oklahoma, 536-38; political 
activities of, 540-55. 


Reconstructionist (Oklahoma City), organ 
of Reconstruction League, 540-41; com- 
ments on Walton as gubernatorial can- 
didate, 542; supports Walton, 546-47. 

Records of the Columbia Historical So- 
ciety of Washington, D. C., 1944-1945, 
ed. by St. George L. Sioussat, noted, 587. 

Rector, Henry M., governor of Arkansas, 
162. 

Reed, Mrs. Harriette, quoted on race seg- 
regation in W.R.C., 368. 

Reger, Ed, withdraws Farmers’ Union sup- 
port of Walton, 545-46. 

Reid, Robert D., 297. 

Religious interests, as factors in North- 
South reconciliation, 11-13. 

Republican (Washington), publishes A. B. 
letters, 47-48, 50. 

Reynolds, Dorothy, 580. 

Reynolds, Frederic, play by performed in 
Richmond, 96-97. 

Rice, Philip M., 416. 

Richmond, performances of English plays 
in, 91-105; account of war conditions 
in, 174-77; railroad terminus in Civil 
War, 511. 

Ridge, John, favors Cherokee removal, 160; 
killed, 160-61. 

Ridge, Major, head of Cherokee treaty 
party, 160; killed, 160-61. 

Rights, Douglas L., The American Indian 
in North Carolina, revd., 407-408. 

Riley, John B., secretary of Farmers’ Al- 
liance Exchange, 229. 

Rippy, Merrill, 581. 

Road to Ruin, play performed in Rich- 
mond, 100. 

Road to Victory: A History of Hampton 
Roads Port of Embarkation in World 
War II, Vols. I and Il, ed. by William 
R. Wheeler, revd., 129-31. 

Robert, Joseph C., 422. 

Roberts, Lucien E., 132. 

Roberts, W. Adolphe, Lake Pontchartrain, 
revd., 124-25. 

Robin Hood, play performed in Richmond, 
98-100. 

Robinson, Edgar E., The New United 
States, noted, 149-50. 

Rochdale plan, 226. 

Rochester, Morgan C., 297. 

Rollins, Willis, organizer of Negro Demo- 
cratic clubs, 483. 

Romp (The), play performed in. Rich- 
mond, 95. 

Ropp, Theodore, 581. 

Rose, Archibald J., master of Texas 
Grange, 239; estimates losses of farmers’ 
exchange, 243. 

Rosecrans, William S., at Chickamauga, 
526. 

Ross, John, chief of Cherokee Nation, 160; 
neutral policy of, 162-64; negotiates 
treaty with Confederacy, 165-67; cap- 
tured by Federals, 171. 
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Ross, William P., major in Cherokee regi- 
ment, 165. 

Rothrock, Mary U. (ed.), The French 
Broad-Holston Country: A History of 
Knox County, Tennessee, revd., 408-10. 

Rowland, John S., superintendent of West- 
ern and Atlantic Railroad, 523. 

Rutledge, Edward, 186; influence on John 
Rutledge, Jr., 188; opinion on Sedition 
Bill, 193. 

Rutledge, John, Revolutionary leader, 186. 

Rutledge, John, Jr., background and 
training, 186-87; Federalist member of 
Congress, 188-99; attack on Jefferson, 
200-211; in Federalist political activi- 
ties, 212-18; private affairs, 211, 218; 
death, 219. 

Rydell, Raymond, 419. 


St. Clair, Kenneth E., 421-22. 

Salley, Claudia L., 133. 

Salomon, Frederick, Federal officer in In- 
dian Territory, 171. 

Saloutos, Theodore, “The Southern Cotton 
Association, 1905-1908,"" 492-510. 

Sanderlin, Walter S., “Arthur P. Gorman 
and the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal: 
An Episode in the Rise of a Political 
Boss,” 323-37; The Great National Proj- 
ect: A History of the Chesapeake and 
Ohio Canal, revd., 571-73. 

Sanford, William L., presides over Rapides 
Parish meeting, 486. 

Santa Anna, Antonio Lépez de, fails to 
relieve Vera Cruz, 379, 385. 

Sarkiss, Harry J., 297, 422. 

Savannah (Ga.), as port of entry for 
European immigrants, 65; foreign-born 
in, 66, 67; railroad connections during 
Civil War, 513-14, 532-33. 

Savannah, Albany and Gulf, Georgia Rail- 
road company, 513-14. 

Savannah and Augusta Railroad, ordered 
dismantled, 534. 

Saye, Albert B., 417. 

Scandinavians, motives for Civil War 
service, 16-17. 

Schafer, Boyd C., 419. 

Schlegel, Marvin W., 580; “Writing Your 
Community's War History,” noted, 147. 

Schmidt, Hubert G., 292. 

Schmidt, Robert W., 134. 

Schurz, Carl, contributor toward reconcilia- 
tion, 23. 

Scott, Lee, testimony in Minor case, 39, 41. 

Scott, S. S., Confederate commissioner of 
Indian affairs, 167, 175, 182. 

Scott, Winfield, organizes Vera Cruz ex- 
pedition, 376-77; captures Vera Cruz, 
379; campaign against Mexico City, 384- 
85. 

Sears, Alfred B., 418. 

Seaton, William W., Washington publish- 
er, 46. 


Sedgwick, Theodore, in Federalist activi- 
ties, 192, 203. 

Seigler, Milledge B. (co-auth.), ‘Peter 
Freneau, Carolina Republican,” 395-405. 

Selected Writings of John and John Quin- 
cy Adams, ed. by Adrienne Koch and 
William Peden, revd., 108-10. 

Seminole Indians, removal to the West, 
159. 

Sensenig, Crawford, 418. 

Shackleford, Dorsey W., supports federal 
highway legislation, 454. 

Shanks, Henry T., chairman local arrange- 
ments committee, 74; synopsis of paper 
by, 85. 

Shawnee (Okla.), meeting at for organiz- 
ing Reconstruction League, 538; second 
convention at, 542-43. 

Shelden, Leonard N., promotes Nonpar- 
tisan League in Oklahoma, 539; editor 
of Reconstructionist, 540-41. 

Shelf of Lincoln Books: A Critical, Selec- 
tive Bibliography of Lincolniana, by 
Paul M. Angle, revd., 123-24. 

Sheppard, Morris, supports prohibition 
under Wilson, 457. 

Sherman, William T., operations around 
Atlanta, 528-32; moves to Savannah, 
532-33. 

Sherman Act, amendments to under Wilson, 
449-50. 

Shipstead, Henrik, farmer-labor senator 
from Minnesota, 536. 

Shirt-Sleeve Diplomat, by Josephus Dan- 
iels, revd., 413-15. 

Shockley, Martin S., “First American Per- 
formances of English Plays in Richmond 
before 1819,” 91-105. 

Shute, Charles H., Negro official in G.A.R., 
367. 

Sicard, Abbé, develops sign method for 
instructing deaf-mutes, 556, 561, 564-65. 

Silver, James W., 132, 423. 

Simkins, Francis B., 422; synopsis of paper 
by, 80; “The Everlasting South,” 307- 
22. 

Simmons, Furnifold M., southern Demo- 
cratic leader, 441; in charge of Wilson's 
tariff bill, 444-45; supports Wilson's 
policies, 447, 450, 452, 458. 

Simms, Henry H., 293. 

Simpson, John, president Farmers’ Union, 
537; advocates farmer-labor coalition, 
537-38; crusades against militarism, 
539; mentioned for Oklahoma governor- 
ship, 541-42, 545-46. 

Sioussat, St. George L. (ed.), Records of 
the Columbia Historical Society of 
Washington, D. C., 1944-1945, noted, 
587. 

Sisco, Paul H., 293. 

Sisson, Thomas U., supports tolls exemp- 
tion repeal, 452; favors farm legislation, 
454, 
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Sitterson, J. Carlyle, synopsis of paper by, 
77. 

Skaggs, Marvin L., 132. 

Skipper, Ottis C., 422. 

Skordas, Gust (co-auth.), Land Office and 
Prerogative Court Records of Colonial 
Maryland, revd., 276-77. 

Slave States in the Presidential Election of 
1860, by Ollinger Crenshaw, revd., 116- 
18. 

Slavery, in Rapides Parish, 466, 468; in 
Georgia railroad companies, 515-16. 
Slaves, fugitive, test case of in Indiana, 

338-53. 

Smith, Charles E., 417. 

Smith, E. Kirby, surrender of, 184. 

Smith, Ellison D., supports agricultural 
reform measures, 454; in Southern Cot- 
ton Association, 500. 

Smith, Hoke, southern Democratic leader, 
441; chairman Committee on Education 
and Labor, 453; supports Wilson poli- 
cies, 453-54. 

Smith, Ralph A., “‘Macuneism,” or the 
Farmers of Texas in Business,” 220-44. 

Smith, Sara R., 418. 

Smith, Sarah Motte, marries John Rut- 
ledge, Jr., 187. 

Smith-Lever bill, provides agricultural ex- 
tension program, 453. 

Socialist party, in Oklahoma farmer-labor 
movement, 537, 539-40, 544-46, 550, 554. 

“Some Aspects of Reconstruction in the 
Heart of Louisiana,” by William E. 
Highsmith, 460-91. 

Sorrows of Werter, play performed in 
Richmond, 96-97. 

South, factors in reconciliation with North, 
3-26; factors affecting European immi- 
gration into, 62-66; activities of foreien- 
born in, 67-72; geographic factors of, 
307-308; sectional solidarity of, 308- 
10, 319-20; agrarian civilization in, 309- 
12; liberals and agrarians in, 311-19; 
problem of Negro in, 308-309, 312-13, 
315-20; influence on North, 320-22; re- 
covers national leadership under Wilson, 
440-59. 

South, Oron P., 581. 

South Carolina, foreign-born in, 65; Fed- 
eralist activities in, 187-88; 196-200; 
support of Jefferson in, 397-400; G.A.R. 
in, 354-55. 

South Carolina Railroad, Civil War serv- 
ice of, 514. 

South Western Railroad Company, activi- 
ties of during Civil War, 513, 518, 532. 

Southall, James P. C., In the Days of My 
Youth: When I Was a Student at the 
University of Virginia, 1888-1893, revd., 
574-75. 

Southard, Samuel L., attitude toward A. 
B. plot, 56, 59. 

Southern agrarians, 313-19. 


Southern Bankers’ Association, approves 
cotten convention, 500. 

Southern Claims Commission, creation of, 
27; investigation of Minor case, 29-43; 
other petitions to, 44; value of records, 
45. 

“Southern Congressional Leaders and the 
New Freedom, 1913-1917,” by Dewey 
W. Grantham, Jr., 439-59. 

“Southern Cotton Association, 1905-1908,” 
by Theodore Saloutos, 492-510. 

Southern Historical Association, report on 
Twelfth Annual Meeting, 74-86; annual 
report of the Secretary-Treasurer, 87-90; 
committees appointed, 132; plans for 
1947 meeting announced, 416-18. 

Southern liberals, 311-19. 

Southern Mercury (Dallas), organ of 
Farmers’ Alliance Exchange, 230. 

Southerne, Thomas, play by performed in 
Richmond, 93-94. 

Spain, Thomas H., testimony in Minor 
case, 39, 41. 

Sparks, Dade, 582. 

Sparks, David S., 418. 

Speed, Thomas, on foreigners in Civil 
War, 18. 

Stabler, Carey V., 418. 

Stafford, George, co-founder of Caucasian, 
476, 486; part in Colfax riot, 485; at- 
titude on race issues, 488-89. 

Stahel, Julius, on foreigners in Civil War, 
18. 

Stampp, Kenneth M., revs. Crenshaw’s 
The Slave States in the Presidential Elec- 
tion of 1860, 116-18. 

Starkey, Marion L., The Cherokee Nation, 
revd., 280-82. 

Steele, William, Confederate commander 
in Indian Territory, 173; superseded, 
177. 

Stephens, Alexander H., biog. revd., 114- 
16. 

Stephenson, Wendell H., 78, 87-88, 137, 
416. 

Stevens, Harry R., 581. 

Stewart, J. Adger, 292. 

Stickles, Arndt M., 132. 

Stikes, Augustus, German-born  immi- 
grant in Mobile, 70. 

Still, Bayrd, 421. 

Stoddert, Benjamin, friendship with Rut- 
ledge, 189; in Federalist activities, 197. 

Stone, C. P., ordnance officer in Mexican 
War, 376, 380. 

Stone, William J., supports Wilson's 
tariff bill, 445. 

Stoneman, George, damages Confederate 
railroads, 529-30. 

Story, Joseph. renders opinion on case of 
Prigg vs. Penrsylvania, 350. 

Stribling, Thomis S., comments on south- 
ern tradition, 412. 

Such Things Are, play performed in Rich- 
mond, 97. 
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Sugar cane, production in Rapides Parish, 
463-66, 470, 474. 

Summer Migrations and Resorts of South 
Carolina Low-Country Planters, by Law- 
rence F. Brewster, revd., 568-69. 

Summersell, Charles G., 419. 

Suzette, James, ordered to burn cotton, 37. 

Swanson, Claude A., supports navy bill 
under Wilson, 456. 

Sweet potatoes, production in Rapides 
Parish, 465, 474, 479. 

Sylvester Daggerwood, play performed in 
Richmond, 103. 


Tahlequah, capital of Cherokees, 162; mass 
meeting at, 173. 

Talcott, George, Mexican War chief of 
ordnance, 375; relations with Gorgas, 
375-76, 381, 383-86, 388-90. 

Talmadge, Eugene, effect of re-election, 
318-19. 

Tansill, Charles C., The Congressional Ca- 
reer of Thomas Francis Bayard, revd., 
288-90. 

Tariff legislation, attitude of southern lead- 
ers toward, 443-45. 

Taylor, A. Elizabeth, 132, 422. 

Taylor, John, of Caroline, 56. 

Taylor, John W., on A. B. plot investi- 
gating committee, 54. 

Taylor, Rosser H., 421. 

Taylor, Zachary, biog. revd., 278-80; Gor- 
as’ interest in, 374. 

Tebeau, Charlton W., 133, 422. 

Tennessee, effects of industrial revolution, 
6; G.A.R. in, 355, 359. 

Tennessee (The), Vol. 1, The Old River: 
Frontier to Secession, by Donald David- 
son, revd., 110-12. 

Tennessee Historical Society, meeting 
noted, 138. 

Texas, German immigration into, 63; 
Farmers’ Alliance activities in, 220-44; 
G.A.R. in, 355, 366. 

Texas, University of, library acquisitions 
of, 584. 

Texas Co-operative Association, as Granger 
agency, 220, 222. 

Texas Cotton Growers’ Association, efforts 
to control cotton price, 493-501. 

Texas Farmers’ Congress, efforts to con- 
trol cotton price, 493. 

Texas Rangers, in Mexican War, 386. 

Texas Republic: A Social and Economic 
History, by William R. Hogan, revd., 
277-78. 

Texas State Historical Association, meeting 
of, 424. 

Thomas, Alfred B., 417. 

Thomas, Charles M., 134. 

Thomas, Daniel H., 422. 

Thomas, Ebenezer S., quoted on Freneau's 
editorship, 398, 404. 

Thomas, Jesse B., senator from Illinois, 61. 


Thomas, Lorenzo, Federal adjutant general, 
40. 

Thomas, Mary Elizabeth, 422. 

Thomas Jefferson and the National Capi- 
tal, ed. by Saul K. Padover, noted, 587- 
88. 

Thompson, E. Bruce, 293. 

Thorp, Willard (ed.), The Lives of Eight- 
een from Princeton, noted, 149. 

Thruston, Rogers C. B., deceased, 136. 

Tilley, Nannie M., 88, 580; synopsis of 
paper by, 81. 

Tillman, Benjamin R., possible reform 
leader, 9; southern Democrat, 440-42; 
supports navy bill under Wilson, 456; 
opposes woman suffrage, 457. 

Tim, B. L., German-born immigrant in 
Mobile, 70. 

Times (Oklahoma City), criticizes Wal- 
ton’s platform, 549. 

Times Democrat (Muskogee, Okla.), 
quoted on farmer-labor program, 546- 
47. 

Tolles, Frederick B., 423. 

Tosh, Jesse B., farm representative at 
Shawnee meeting, 538; in Farmer-Labor 
Reconstruction League, 540. 

Townley, Arthur C., Nonpartisan League 
of, 535; efforts to spread doctrines in 
Oklahoma, 539. 

Tracy, Uriah, criticism of Burr trial, 212. 

Trapp, Martin E., Oklahoma governor af- 
ter Walton’s impeachment, 554. 

Tredegar Iron Works, source of railroad 
supplies, 516. 

Tribune (New York), quoted on racial 
segregation within G.A.R., 365. 

Trobriand, Regis de, on foreigners in 
Civil War, 18. 

Trotier, Arnold H. (ed.), Doctoral Dis- 
sertations Accepted by American Uni- 
versities, 1945-1946, noted, 296-97. 

Trust legislation, attitude of southern lead- 
ers toward, 448-50. 

Tucker, George, agent of Southern Claims 
Commission, 35. 

Tucker, St. George, criticizes Morse’s ge- 
ographies, 247-57; Morse’s reply to, 261- 
64; cited on fugitive slave act, 344-45. 

Turberville, George, pupil of Braidwood, 
564. 

Turner, Charles W., 296. 

“Twelfth Annual Meeting of the Southern 
Historical Association,” by Bell I. Wiley, 
74-86. 

Tyler, John, Virginia judge, 258; criticizes 
Morse’s geographies, 258-59. 


Underwood, Oscar W., southern Demo- 
cratic leader, 440; chairman Ways and 
Means committee, 442; supports Wil- 
son’s policies, 442-55, 458; opposes 
Panama Canal Act revision, 452; elected 
to Senate, 455; disagrees with Wilson 
on preparedness, 456. 
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Unionists, problems of in Confederacy, 27- 
45. 

University of Chattanooga: Sixty Years, 
by Gilbert E. Govan and James W. 
Livingood, revd., 575-77. 

Unterberger, Betty Miller, “The First At- 
tempt to Establish an Oral School for 
the Deaf and Dumb in the United 
States,” 556-66. 


Vanderbilt University, history of revd., 
127-29. 

Vandiver, Frank E., “The Mexican War 
Experience of Josiah Gorgas,” 373-94. 

Van Dorn, Earl, Confederate commander, 
170. 

Vann, Joseph, assistant chief of Chero- 
kees, 172-73. 

Vardaman, James K., opposes merchant 
marine bill, 454; opposes Wilson's pre- 
paredness program, 456. 

Vasvary, Edmund, on foreigners in Civil 
War, 18. 

Vaughn, Thomas, play by performed in 
Richmond, 104. 

Veazey, Wheelock, and establishment of 
Negro G.A.R. posts in South, 361-63, 
366. 

Vegesack, Colonel, Swedish officer in Fed- 
eral army, 18. 

Venable, Abraham B., criticized by Rut- 
ledge, 188. 

Venable, Austin L., 132, 422. 

Vera Cruz, expedition to, 376-79; ord- 
nance depot in Mexican War, 379-94. 

Vicksburg (Miss.), railroad terminus in 
Civil War, 511. 

Villines, William A., campaigns for Re- 
construction League candidate, 541. 

Vinnedge, H. B., 419. 

Vinson, J. Chal, 422. 

Virginia, G.A.R. in, 354; early efforts to 
teach deaf-mutes in, 558-65. 

Virginia, University of, manuscript acquisi- 
tions by library, 139-40, 295-96, 429-30. 

Vocational Education Act, adoption of, 454. 

Volwiler, Albert T., 422. 

Von Abele, Rudolph, Alexander H. Ste- 
phens: A Biography, revd., 114-16. 

Voorhis, Manning C., 420, 422. 


Wade, John D., 148. 

Walker, Curtis H., synopsis of paper by, 
80. 

Wall, Bennett H., 418, 422; synopsis of 
paper by, 81. 

Wallace, David D., revs. Brewster's Sum- 
mer Migrations and Resorts of South 
Carolina Low-Country Planters, 568-69. 

Wallace, Lillian P., 134. 

Walmsley, S. P., interest in cotton pool, 
500. 

Walters, John Bennett, 421. 


Walton, Jack C., Reconstruction League 
candidate for governor, 541-42, 544-52; 
inaugural barbecue of, 552-53; legisla- 
tion urged by, 553-54; impeachment of, 
554-55. 

Ward, Judson C., 417, 419. 

Wardell, Morris L., revs. Starkey’s The 
Cherokee Nation, 280-82. 

Ware, Ethel K., A Constitutional History 
of Georgia, revd., 570-71. 

Warner, William, quoted on segregation of 
Negroes in G.A.R., 363. 

Warren, Harris G., 422. 

Washington, George, comments on Morse’s 
geographies, 260. 

Watervliet Arsenal (N. Y.), 374, 376-77, 
381. 

Watie, Stand, Cherokee leader, 160-61; 
organizes Confederate troops, 168; par- 
ticipation in Civil War, 168-74, 177-84; 
last Confederate general to surrender, 
184. 

Watson, Richard L., 581. 

Watson, Thomas E., speaks at cotton con- 
vention, 499. 

Watterson, Henry, exponent of reconcilia- 
tion, 24. 

Way of the South, by Howard W. Odum, 
noted, 432. 

Ways and Means, play performed in Rich- 
mond, 97. 

Weaver, Herbert, ‘Foreigners in Ante- 
Bellum Towns of the Lower South,” 
62-73; synopsis of paper by, 77; revs. 
Coulter's Georgia, A Short History, 406- 
407. 

Webster, Daniel, on A. B. plot investi- 
gating committee, 54-55, 58. 

Weer, William, commands Federal inva- 
sion of Indian country, 169-70; removed 
from command, 171. 

Weissert, A. G., commander of Texas 
G.A.R., 366. 

Wells, James M., quoted on effects of 
Colfax riot, 485-86. 

Wertenbaker, Thomas J., 423; Princeton, 
1746-1896, revd., 107-108. 

West and Bignall, open theater in Rich- 
mond, 91-92. 

West Tennessee Historical Society, an- 
nounces publication of Papers, 584. 

Western and Atlantic, Georgia railroad 
company, 513; importance in Civil War, 
513-34; local sabotage against, 518; 
Confederacy impresses stock of, 520, 
525, 528; conscription of employees of, 
520; protection of by employees, 521; 
altercation with Bragg, 523-24; division 
of, 528; damaged by Union forces, 530- 
31, 533-34, 

Wharton, Vernon L., 417. 

Wheat, Bob, Irish officer in Confederate 
army, 18. 

Wheeler, Joseph, illustration of reconcilia- 
tion, 5. 
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Wheeler, William R. (ed.), The Road to 
Victory: A History of Hampton Roads 
Port of Embarkation in World War Il, 
Vols. I and II, revd., 129-31. 

White, Olive, 582. 

Whitehurst, John A., president of Okla- 
homa State Board of Agriculture, 546. 

Whyte, J. H., secretary of cotton pool, 500. 

Whyte, William Pinkney, relations with 
Gorman, 326-28, 336-37. 

Wichita Agency, Pike’s visit to, 163. 

Wilber, Leon A., 419. 

Wild Oats, play performed in Richmond, 
95-96. 

Wiley, Bell Irvin, “The Twelfth Annual 
Meeting of the Southern Historical As- 
sociation,” 74-86. 

Wiley, Francis A., 293. 

Will for the Deed, play performed in 
Richmond, 103-104. 

William and Mary, College of, Morse’s 
comments on, 252-53. 

William Tatham, Wataugan, by Samuel C. 
Williams, noted, 432. 

Williams, Clanton W., 292. 

Williams, Edwin L., Jr., 133. 

Williams, Emma Inman, Historic Madi- 
son: The Story of Jackson and Madison 
County, Tennessee, revd., 283-84. 

Williams, John Sharp, supports Wilson's 
policies, 445, 447, 453. 

Williams, Samuel C., William Tatham, 
Wataugan, noted, 432. 

Williams, T. Harry, 132, 416; revs. An- 
gle’s A Shelf of Lincoln Books, 123-24. 

Williamson, J., relieves Gorgas at Vera 
Cruz, 392. 

Willich, August, German officer in Federal 
army, 18. 

Willkie, Wendell, asks for new Negro 
talent in movies, 316. 

Wilson, George, farm representative at 
Shawnee meeting, 538; state manager 
of Reconstruction League, 540; campaign 
to elect governor, 541, 546; discharged 
as state manager, 548. 

Wilson, Henry, military governor of Vera 
Cruz, 387. 

Wilson, James H., raids prove inadequacy 
of Confederate railroads, 534. 

Wilson, Oswald, interest in farmers’ ex- 
change, 239. 

Wilson, Robert H., Democratic candidate 
for Oklahoma governorship, 546, 548. 


Wilson, Samuel M., deceased, 135. 

Wilson, Woodrow, exponent of reconcilia- 
tion, 24; southern Democratic attitude 
toward, 440-58; biog. revd., 577-79. 

Wilson: The Road to the White House, 
by Arthur S. Link, revd., 577-79. 

Wiltse, Charles M., “John C. Calhoun and 
the ‘A. B. Plot,’ 46-61. 

Wingo, Otis, opposes Wilson's currency 
policies, 446. 

Winston, Robert W., southern liberal, 311. 

Winterbotham, William, author of early 
geography, 252-53. 

Wirt, William, attitude toward A. B. plot 
investigation, 58-60. 

Witt, Earl, represents labor at Shawnee 
meeting, 538. 

Wittenmyer, Mrs. Annie, opinion on race 
segregation in W.R.C., 368. 

Wittke, Carl F., 62. 

Wolcott, Oliver, comment on Federalist 
activities, 217. 

Woman suffrage, legislation under Wilson, 
457. 

Woman's Relief Corps, auxiliary to 
G.AR., 367; race prejudice in, 367-69. 

Woodfin, Maude H., revs. Wright's (ed.) 
The History and Present State of Vir- 
ginia, 567-68. 

Woodman (The), play performed in Rich- 
mond, 98. 

Woodward, C. Vann, 87, 132, 422. 

Woody, Robert H., 133; revs. Kibler’s 
Benjamin F. Perry, South Carolina 
Unionist, 286-88. 

Wool, John E., commander of expedition 
to Mexico, 374, 394. 

Worth, William J., in Mexican War, 377. 

Wright, Louis B. (ed.), The History and 
Present State of Virginia, by Robert Bev- 
erley, revd., 567-68. 

Wyllie, Irvin G., 418. 


Yellow fever, in Mexican War, 380-82. 

Young, James Harvey, 420; revs. Von 
Abele’s Alexander H. Stephens: A Biog- 
raphy, 114-16. 

Younger, Edward E., 293. 


Zachary Taylor, by Brainerd Dyer, revd., 
278-80. 
Zorn, Roman J., 293, 419. 
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